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CHAPTER I. 
“STILLFORD.” 


STILu¥oRD, in Somersetshire, would have made a_ beautifu 
picture. It possessed in perfection one great merit as a work ot 
art, for it had received its final touches from old Father Time, and 
was preparing to moulder into decay. The same charm that 
hallows the ruined castle, the broken column, and the decaying 
monument, hung also about Stillford. The chimneys tottered to 
their fall, above the grey and weed-grown thatch ; the thatch itself 
seemed only to hang on to the houses like a winding-sheet, and 
drooped over the little lattice windows, blocking up the light, and 
obstructing the circulation of air; the walls were perfect pictures 
of softly-contrasted patches, where the whitewash had peeled off 
from the grey and time.stained stones, the palings were dabbed here 
and there with paint, and finished off with streaks of coal-tar, and 
the little patches of garden were blocked up with ancient apple- 
trees, which dropped their aged leaves and withered blossoms into 
the open wells, whose impure waters were further tainted by the 
contiguous cesspools. 

Stillford owned an additional charm to the fact of its not 
being possessed of any straight lines. The line of beauty is a 
curve, and the village was all curves. It ran down hill from the 
wooded slopes of Hawksdown, to the valley through which the 
little river “Stilly”’ slowly meandered. There were twenty 
houses on the right side of the road, and about thirty-five on the 
left, and not a cottage exactly faced any other. The little rivulet 
that made its way through Stillford, could not even run straight ; 
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it divided into two streams, which rushed downhill in torrents 
immediately in front of the doors on either side of the way. No 
cottager could enter his house excepting by crossing his own little 
bridge, and all the bridges were crooked and placed at different 
angles. These rushing rivulets were the crowning glory of Still- 
ford; the music of the waters might, indeed, have lulled the in. 
habitants to forget their rheumatism if it had not been for the 
ducks. Perhaps, after all, the ducks were the great charm of the 

illage. They afforded the contrast which alone enables human 
beings to enjoy any earthly happiness. Nature young and 
vigorous, and beautiful in its youth, strove, in the disguise of 
ducks, with art, lovely in its decay. 

If it had not been for the ducks, perhaps Siillford would have 
been almost too peaceful and too quiet for the residents to endure 
in this world of change and motion. 

There never were such ducks as the Stillford ducks! their 
attempts to stem the rapid currents had called forth powers which 
would have made them famous among other ducks if competitive 
diving examinations had ever been held, and their constant ejacu- 
lations of terror, triumph, and victory, had developed voices that 
would have roused the heaviest sleeper at the very earliest hour of 
the morning. The ducks acted as the early village cocks ought 
to have done, and roused the Stillfordians to their daily work. By 
eight in the morning Stillford was a solitude, so far as the male 
inhabitants were concerned, with the exceptions of the innkeeper, 
the shoemaker, and the village tailor. It might, indeed, happen 
now and then that an old forge at the top of the street would be 
found open, and a sooty old man be seen to try and light a fire ; 
but the fire never was lighted, and the sooty man always shut up 
the forge and walked away. A faint tap, also, occasionally might 
be heard from what had once been a wheelwright’s yard, where an 
old cart lay tilted the wrong way, under a sloping shed, propped 
up upon unequal legs, and an aged man with spectacles would, 
apparently, almost make up his mind to do something to the 
ee wis; but he, too, always gave it up, and wandered off, with his 
friend the blacksmith, to more lively villages. All the rest of the 
male inhabitants were away, ploughing and reaping, and hedging 
and ditching, until the shades of evening began to fall ; and for all 
practical purposes there was only one man at Stillford all the 
a day, and he was Mr. Chollop, the landlord of the “‘ White 

wan.” 


Mr. Chollop, passed most of his time at the door of the inn, 
watching the ducks. Mr. Chollop was not a man of action so 
much as an intellectual being. He had once heard a customer 


observe, that ‘‘the proper study of mankind is man,” and Mr. 
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Chollop thoroughly agreed with him. Mrs. Chollop’sideas were of 
a lower nature; she thought the cultivation of cabbages, and 
other vegetables, more suited for Mr. Chollop’s leisure hours ; but 
although he had to comply with her suggestions,:it was always 
‘under protest—for, us he truly observed, man first, the lower 
animals next, and cabbages last of all. 

It was a bright July afternoon, when Mr. Chollop stood con- 
templating the ducks as usual, and he had just observed to himself, 
“They do drink uucommon hard, to be sure!’’ when he became 
awareof a stranger coming down the road from Hawksdown. Here, 
indeed, was something worth speculating about! It might be that 
the stranger would try the tap at the White Swan? 

Mr. Chollop was right—the traveller nodded to the landlord 
walked into the parlour and called for a jug of ale. 

Mr. Chollop was greatly surprised, for it was not often that 
his customers called for ale—they generally preferred cyder, and 
there was not much profit when that liquor was selling at twopence 
the quart. Ale was different. ‘‘ Something above the common,’’ 
said Mr. Chollop to himself, as he went to draw the more noble 
stimulant. ‘‘ He looks like a gentleman, ora strolling player, or he 
might be an:acrobat, or something of that kind,” he mused, as he 
teflected upon the shapely appearance of his customer’s legs. “‘ He’s 
not from these parts, and I should not wonder if there’s a mystery 
somewhere, and if there is, Chollop’s the man to find it out.” 

“‘ Cool and comfortable here, sir—isn’t it ?’’ he observed, as he 
returned with the ale, and placed by accident two glasses upon the 
table. 

“Thank you, sir, I ee t mind if I do,’’ he continued, in answer 
to his guest’s invitation to fill the second glass. 

“ Any fishing, did you say,sir? Ah! there’s a deal been 
caught, to, be sure. In the old times, if you believe me, there was 
a law that servants and such-like were not to be made to eat the 
Stilly trout more than six times in the week. Ah! there’s a 
falling off since then.”’ 

“ What do you suppose is the cause ? ” asked the stranger. 

‘* Well, sir,” replied Mr. Chollop, thoughtfully, ‘* Ithink it’s 
fish sauce has done it.’’ 

“ How do you make that out ?’”’ 

‘‘ Ah! sir, you are a young man, if you'll excuse me, but when 
you get older you will find it out for yourself. Everything in this 
world is ‘ contrairy :’ when you've got teeth you've got nothing to 
eat—when you can buy plenty of food you’ve lost all your teeth. 
When you are young and active you mayn’t enlist—at least, I 
wasn’t allowed to—oh no, I was to mind my studies ! Now I’m old, 
and waat te cultivate my mind, it’s the cabbages I’ve got to 
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attend to. That's the way with the fish, sir! Not a drop of 
Harvey, or catsup, or anchovy, bless you, and as many trout as 
ever you like; and when sauce is to be had for the asking, I'm 
blessed if there is a trout to be caught. Not but what there is fish 
still, if a man knows how to catch them.” 

“I've a good mind to stop here,” said the stranger, “ and try. 
Could I get a room in the village %”’ 

“TI dare say you might, sir. Settle, the tailor, has got a 
parlour—and so has Sydney, the shoemaker, for the matter of that ; 
but he’s a stuck-up lot.” 

“* What about ?”’ 

‘* Well, it’s about his daughter.” 

“Oh! he's got a daughter, has he? take some more ale, land- 
lord—that’s it—now, then, about the daughter ?”’ 

‘* It’s a long story, sit,”” replied Mr. Chollop ; “‘ perhaps I'd better 
get you another jug ?” 

All right,” said the stranger ; ‘‘ be quick about it.” 

“ I'm a-pumping him, my dear,’’ explained Mr. Chollop to his 
wife, as he hurried back to the parlour with the ale. 

“ Let me see, sir,’’ he observed, as he filled both glasses, before 
commencing his explanation—“ the way of it is this: Mr. Sydney 
he’s a shoemaker, and Mrs, Sydney is his wife, and they’ve got 
a daughter.”’ 

* Yes, I see, that’s not unusual.”’ 

“No, sir, not in itself ; but Squire Dobell, up at the House, he’s 
got a daughter too.”’ 

** Yes ?” 


** Very good, then ; the Squire’s daughter took a liking to the 
shoemaker’s daughter, and they’ve been brought up together, just 
like sisters, and you need not believe me, but you wouldn’t know 
now which was the Squire’s daughter, and which was the shoe- 
maker's! Now, I think Mr. Sydney is rather proud of that—he 
says he isn’t, mind you, and that he’s under no obligation to the 
Squire ; but if be ain’t proud of it his wife is. Any way, she’s got 
a first-rate education, Jane has—she can dance and sing, not 
natural like, but just as a lady ought. Why, my niece, Jemima, 
who is in service there, says she heard Jane sing something that 
there wasn’t a bit of sense or a word of English in. You'd hardly 
believe it, sir, but Jemima has to call Jane * Miss.’ Never mind, 
pride will have a fall some fine day, you mark me. Thank you, 
I don’t mind if I do have a drop more, sir.” 

“What sort of a man is the Squire, did you say, sir? 
‘Well, he’s a bookish man—has got all the books that ever 
was written in his library. They tell me he knows Hebrew. Any 
way, he knows so much he never goes to Church, And he plays 
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the organ all Sundays——the parson’s mad about it. Ae don’t 
know Hebrew, you see, sir, and he’s only got an harmonium. Then 
there’s Miss Dobell, the Squire’s sister—she ain't a bad sort ; and 
then there’s Miss Grace, as I told you before—and I think 1 will 
take a drop more. Thank you, sir—uncommon sleepy weather, 
sir! AsI was saying, the Squire,—no, Imean the parson ’’—and here 
Mr. Chollop closed his eyes, asif to reflect on what he had been 
talking of, and quite for.ot to open them again. When he did 
the stranger was gone, and Mrs. Chollop was by his side. 

‘* What have you been alter ?’’ she asked sternly. 

“Hush! my dear, I’ve been pumping of him!’ said the 
bewildered man, and pniig given this satisfactory explanation, 
Mr. Chollop dosed off agai 

“You vo and lie = Chollop,” said his wife. ‘* You will 
come to a bad end some fine day, and it will take the doctor 
all he knows to pump you.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
GRACE AND JANE. 


THE Dobell family, with the exception of the Squire, returned 
to Stillford, on the evening of the very day that Mr. Chollop enter- 
tained his mysterious guest. They had all been away at St. 
Leonard's for six weeks, and were glad to get home again. 

Squire Dobell did not care for life at a watering-place, and took 
no pleasure in maritime pursuits. He never looked though a tele- 
scope, although, perhaps, the smoke of a steamer, hull down, ten 
miles off, might have been distinctly visible. He would not pick 
sea-weed, or look at'cockle-shells; he never went out ina boat, 
and he detested shrimps. He had such a scorn for all nautical 
matters, that the boatmen considered him an admiral in disguise, 
and touched their hats to him respectfully as to one who had been 
behind the scenes, and knew the worthlessness of everything 
excepting beer and tobacco. He had been glad to go to St. Leonard’s 
for change, because he was afraid of a fit of the gout coming on, 
and he would have been glad to get back to Stillford, because he 
felt that it had comeon. He was a martyr to the gout, people 
said, and he thought himself that he was that he was rather badly 
treated in that matter. He was a proud map by nature, and 
accustomed to be treated with deference and respect, and gout is a 
shocking blow to dignity. 

Nobody, of course, really cares about the sufferings of his 
neighbour ; but people pretend to care, and the ee 
and pleasant to the patient, who, with the selfishness of pain, at 
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once imagines that his disease must make him very dear to his 
fellow-creatures. 

The world affects a pity for the victims of fevers, and it sym- 
pathises so much with paralysis as actually to say “‘ poor dear !” 
when the cripple goes by in a bath-chair; but gout meets with no 

The lower orders even grin when they contemplate the feet 
of their afflicted superior. They look on gout as retributive justice, 
and think “ Dives” is just catching a little bit in this world of 
the punishment he is certain to get in the next. 

Mr. Dobell, however, bore his attacks pretty well now. His 
first fit had been a sad blow to him. He had all his life been a 
dreamer—a man who meant to do something some day. He had 
fully determined, when he was young, tbat by and bye he would 

istinguish himself. He would go into Parliament, or he would 
write a book, or head some great and noble enterprise for the benefit 
of humanity ; he told his wife so in their young married days, and 
she believed in him. And then years rolled on and his wife died, 
and as the-light went out of his life he grew more and more idle. 
He took to speculating in companies, which always failed ; he lost 
his money, his appetite, and his digestion, and he got the gout. 
He thought it hard, that just when he was really going to begin 
make a name and retrieve his fortunes he should be so afflicted ; 
but it had to be borne, and he was a gentleman and an English- 
man, and he kept his groans pretty well to himself. There was one 
piece of g00d luck which had befallen him lately that made his last 
attack of gout more bearable. fis one great friend, Mr. Fortescue, 
had expressed a wish that his nephew, James, should marry Grace 
Dobell, if the young people liked each other. 
Now Mr. Dobell’s great anxiety was to provide for Grace. He 
had little money to leave her, and his estates were entailed. 
Mr. Fortescue was a very wealthy man, who could do what he 
liked with his money, and he had told Mr. Dobell, that be should 


wr his eldest nephew, James, his heir, if he married to please 
im, 


Mr. Dobell had no intention of coaxing his daughter to accept 
dames Fortescue, but it never entered into his head that the girl 
_ @ould have any objection ; and he mentioned the subject to his 

sister, Miss Dobell, who kept house for him, and told her to prepare 
Grace for a visit, in the autumn, from the young gentleman, who 
was now travelling in Italy, 

Grace received the announcement very placidly. As a general 
rule she was not apt"to excite herself about anything, or, at any 
rate, she never exhibited any excitement. Grace Dobell was now 
19, and had led a very quiet life at Stillford. She was about the 
middle height, rather fully formed for her years; but her figure was 
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graceful, her hands and feet were well shaped, her bair light 
brown, her eyes blue, shaded with long lashes, her features small 
and regular, and her complexion very fair. The expression that 
pervaded her countenance was superb repose and indifference to 
. everything; and her aunt and her governess considered that her 
looks did not belie her character, and that Grace did not care much 
for anyone but herself in the world. 

Ber father thought she was very fond of him, and wondered 
why he did not care more for her. 

Grace, herself, thought she was very fond of everybody, only 
that it was a pity that things and people bored her. She even got 
on pretty well with Jane Sydney, and, indeed, after her fashion, 
she was rather fond of Jane. When quite young, the shoemaker’s 
daughter had been her chosen companion; and Grace had patronised 
her and petted her; but as years rolled on, clouds had arisen to 
darken the girlish friendship. 

The Squire had determined that Jane Sydney should share in 
the education he gave his own daughter ; and it happened, now and 
then, that in the race for learning the lower-born maiden outstripped 
the other. If Jane had exhibited the slightest symptoms of 
triumph, all friendship would have died out upon the spot; but 
Jane had no notion of triumph over anybody. She loved Grace 
very much, and she admired her as much as she loved her. As for 
competing with her, she would have laughed if the idea had crossed 
her imagination. 

Jane was a little younger than Grace, and ‘had just attained 
her eighteeeth year ; but shé Jooked even younger than she was. 
She was rather taller than Grace and promised to grow more; her 
features were regular, but less formed than those of Miss Dobell, 
the mouth was less resolute, andthe chin not so round, and there 
was far less fire in her eyes. But Jane’s brown eyes had a beauty 
of their own ; they -were soft and touching, in their sad and earnest 
gaze, and it would have taken a stern judge to withstand their 
pleading look. Jane was as fair as Grace, but her complexion was 
less creamy ; and as for wealth of hair, there was little to choose 
between them, althouzh Jane’s was a couple of shades the darker 
of the two. 

People generally would have said that there was far less charac- 
ter about Jane Sydney than about Grace Dobell. They would 
have been right and wrong. There was more decision about 
Grace, and more resignation about Jane, Grace could do, 
and Jane could suffer; but perhaps there is as much 
character required for the one purpose as for the other. 
Jane certainly was irresolute, but it was partly the fault of her 
early training. Her position had always been to a certain extent, 
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a false one. Her mother had been pleased that her girl should be 
chosen as the companion of the Squire’s daughter, and her father 
had resented it. 

Jane bad listened to many an argument between her parents, 
while they little thought she heeded them, ‘and they had often left 
her dissatisfied and uncomfortable. 

Her mother’s wish was that Jane should be a lady, and it was 
her father’s wish that she should never try to be one. 

“Why should Jane not be a lady ?’’ she overheard her mother 
say one day when she was about fifteen years of age 

Jane had just come over from the Hall, and had entered her 
father’s cottage by the back gate, and she was on the point of 
entering the parlour when she heard her mother speak. Of 
course, Jane ought to have coughed, or rattled the handle 
of the door, or have given some other signs of life; but, poor 
child, she was only fifteen, and, above all, this was the very 
question she had been asking herself for the last two months. 
Was it to be wondered at that she waited for an answer? 

‘Why not, Martha?’ replied her father ; “ every reason why.”’ 

“Oh! that’s nonsense, Thomas,”’ replied his wife, ‘* everyreason’s 
no reason ; but that’s the way you always run Jane down. Why 
shouldn't she be as ladylike and as good as anybody in the land? 
she’s as pretty and as well-mannered as the Squire’s daughter.” 

“Listen to me, Martha ; you are like all women, you never speak 
about what's really in your mind. What you mean is why should 
not Jane marry a gentleman by and bye, and become a real lady ? 
Pll tell you why; it’s because other ladies and gentlemen won't 
have it. You see, Martha, it’s not only the girl; it’s you and me. 
I’m a nice one for a dinner party, and you’d look well at a ball at 
the big house, wouldr’t you? Look here, old woman, there’s just 
two ways a young woman of the lower orders can take, who wants 
an aristocrat for her lover: one way is by denying her God, and 
the other way is by denying her father and mother. I have 
heard of girls getting on pretty well who had married their betters, 
by cutting their own blood relations. Id rather, for my part, see 
Jane in her coffin than see her looking with disgust at either you 
or me.”’ 

**That will never be,’ said Jane to herself, and then she 
slammed the door and rattled a chair before entering the parlour, 
where she found her father apparently half asleep, with his hand- 
kerchief over his eyes, and Mrs. Sydney reading a book upside- 
dowr without her spectacles, and Jane, too, quite forgot to remark 
upon the wonderful improvement in her mother’s eyesight. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


MISS TABITHA,. 


THE two girls were not sorry to return to Stillford, and Miss 
Dobell, or more correctly, Miss Tabitha Dobell, the Squire’s sister, 
who ruled her brother’s establishment, was rather glad. A gay 
watering-place rather bothered Miss Tabitha. She was, and 
always had been, dreamy and speculative, and she could dream 
better at Stillford then anywhere else. She had ever been 
romantic, and as she grew older and stouter she became, of course, 
more romantic than ever. But she was a woman of rather limited 
imagination, and could not mapage many of her innocent little 
intrigues at one and the same time. 

She understood her own feelings at Stillford, and could enjoy 
them comfortably ; she knew that the Vicar entertained a hopeless 
passion for her, and she was well aware that there was a peculiar 
nervousness about the Stilllord doctor when he prescribed for her. 
These things were not unpleasant to her at Stillford, for there she 
was Miss Dobell, and she knew that the wildest libertine of the 
middling and professional classes would never have dreamt of 
making a verbal love declaration-:to her. Still she was a woman 
although she was a Dobell, and there was a certain pleasure in 
feeling that these creatures, the doctor and the clergyman, would 
have worshipped her as a goddess, had it not been for the awe 
she inspired as a member of one of the oldest of the county 
families. 

Now, at St. Leonard’s things were different. People there 
did not know that she was one of the Dobells, and men let their 
admiration run riot. ‘‘ Quite unpleasant, my dears!’’ she would 
sayjto Grace and Jane ; ‘I met a most gentlemanly person to-day, 
who gave me the strangest look ! quite odd, you know!’ She did 
not tell them that she had given a gentle simper, in answer to the 
bold masculine gaze ; and, indeed, she had not meant to do more 
than to signify that she pitied the feelings she naturally inspired, 
but could : never, never share; but it was not pleasant, afterwards, 
to meet the bold stranger serving behind a counter in a linen- 
draper’s shop. No; she felt that it was safer for all parties, and 
more consonant with her own dignity, that she should retire to 
Stiliford, where Cupid had learned to behave himself. 

Miss Tabitha, was not exactly pleased with the proposed matri- 
mopial arrangement between her niece, Grace, and Mr. Fortescue’s 
nephew. It seemed such a commonplace affair, and the idea of a 
man coming down to look at Grace, and then the two getting into 
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conversation about the weather, and comparing notes, as to their 
political views and religious theories; and then if they agreed 
pretty well, consenting to marry each other! it was simply un- 
bearable—no stolen looks, no stifled sighs, no meeting by moon- 
light, no seranading, no jealousy, no impropriety whatever | 
Miss Tabitha pitied poor Grace, when she thought it all over. 
She was thinking it over once more, two or three days after her 
return from St. Leonard's, when the Rev. Mr. Chowdle was 
announced. He was a creat favourite of Miss Tabitha’s; she 
supposed him to be actuated by the tenderest sentiments towards 
herself: and although, no doubt, it was wrong of him, both as a 
minister and a married man, still huw could she be angry with 
him? It was hardly his fault, after‘all; although, no doubt, a 
weakness. Mr. Chowdle, for his part, was a great gossip, and 
always enjoyed half an hour’s chat with Miss Tabitha. He thought 
her rather a silly woman, but then all women were more or less 
silly in his eyes, and he could not avoid seeing that she looked up 
to and respected her spiritual pastor. 

In this she certainly contrasted favourably with Mrs. Chowdle, 
who had acquired a most disagreeable habit of saying “ Pooh!’’ or 
“‘ Nonsense !” when he ventured upon aremark. He sometimes sus. 
pected that Miss Tabitha ertertained sentiments towards himself 
which Mrs. Chowdle would not have approved of ; but he kept his 
suspicions entirely to himself, and indulged in an affectionate pity 
for poor Miss Tabitha. He was quite sure about himself; he was 
a slow man, of little imagination and well-regulated pulses. It 
was lucky for him that it was so, for he had one strong temptation 
which he never could resist; luckily, it onlv took the form of im- 
moderate liking for suet puddings. For what the world calls 
sinners he had no pity, for he had never been tempted ; and being 
himself a healthy man, he had not much sympathy with sickness. 
Still, a man who forgot himself now and then, when too much “ put 
upon ” by his wife, was reproved with some slight tenderness by 
Mr. Chowdle; and any one suffering from a bilious headache after 
certain kinds of dumplings, was sure of sympathy from his pastor. 
Miss Tabicha received her visitor with great cordiality. She was 
most anxious to learn how Mrs. Chowdle was; she made it a point 
always to be most particular in her inquiries about that worthy 
lady—it was intended to remind Mr. Chowdle that he was a mar. 
ried man ; and if after that he persisted in fixing his eves upon her 
with what she considered “quite a peculiar gaze, my dears,” it 
was altogether Mr. Chowdle’s fault. i 

Mr. Chowdle considered these inquiries quite superfluous. He 


always replied that Mrs. Chowdle was much as usual. He was a 


very honest man, and in his heart he thought she might be very 
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much better in temper, and could not well be worse ; but he was 
loyal to his wife, so he never said anything but that Mrs. Chowdle 
was much as usual, not even when he was justly provoked by 
recent observations implying contempt for his reasoning faculties. 

“ Anything new, Mr. Chowdle, since we have been away ?%” 
asked Miss Tabitha. 

“No, I think not. I heard, indeed, that Chollop, of the 
‘White Swan,’ got quite intoxicated the other day, and I must 
speak to him about it. Not that it’s any use, He always says 
it’s his mind. By the bye, Miss Dobell, that puts me ‘in mind,’ 
if you will excuse my facetiousness, there is something fresh at 
Stillford. Mrs. Settle has got a lodger.”’ 

“No; you don’t say so! Pray go on, Mr. Chowdle.”’ 

“ And it’s my belief, Miss Dobell, there is some mystery about 
this young man.”’ 

“* Most interesting !”’ exclaimed Miss Tabitha. ‘*‘ What reason 
have you for thinking so ?”’ 

‘Well, you shall judge. I was passing Settle’s yesterday, 
when I observed a tall figure blocking up the window of Mrs. 
Settle’s little parlour. There was something about the look of 
this person that struck me as singular, and I immediately re- 
membered that I required scme trifling repairs to my garments. 
I therefore entered the house and addressed myself to Settle. ‘Is 
that your son, Settle,’ I observed casually, ‘whom I saw in the 
parlour?’ ‘No, sir,’ he said; ‘ that’s my lodger.’ ‘Whois he? 
I remarked. ‘ Blessed if I know, sir,’ said. Settle. ‘ His clothes 
are town-cut, with all the new-fangled pockets, and Sydney says 
his shoes that he sent to be soled are London make, and he’s 
got a first-rate portmanteau and hat-box also. He’s brought a 
fishing-rod, and half.a-dozen walking-sticks, and a gun.case, and 
a lot of painting things, such as that artist gentleman had who 
painted the village two years ago.’ ‘ Perhaps he is an artist, 
Settle,’ I said. ‘Well, he may be, but ‘I‘don’t know, sir; he 
don’t look thoughtful enough! All the artists ever I see,’ observed 
Settle—and I think, Miss Dobell, that the man showed some 
powers of observation—‘ look as if they had made a crooked line in 
life, and could never rub it out again. Now, this young man 
don’t. I should think he was a gentleman, only he says his name 
is ‘ T'widdles.’ Now, either his name is not Twiddles, or else he 
is no gentleman.’ ‘Have you observed, Settle,’ I remarked, 
‘any crest or coat-of-arms on his gun or walking-sticks, or apy 
initials upon his boxes?’ ‘ Nothing, sir,’ said Settle, ‘ only his 
writing paper has on it ‘Nobbles obliges,’ but that must be his 
fun ; and there’sa tiger tearing a man or something of that kind.’ ’’ 

‘** What!” exclaimed Miss Tabitha. “A man with a tiger! 
Is he good-looking ?”’ é, 
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“ Yes, I should say, decidedly good-looking, Miss Dobell. I 
got a good look at him afterwards as he was crossing the fields 
by the Stilly. He’s tall and young, with dark hair and a 
moustache, and large. bold blue eyes, and a reckless sort of way 
with him that doesn’t suit him badly at all. I can’t quite make 
him out myself. If he’s a gentleman, what’s he doing here now ? 
If he’s really ‘ Twiddles,’ where did he get all these valuable 
articles ?’’ 


“Black hair! blue eyes! tall and reckless!’ exclaimed Miss 
Tabitha. ‘lt must be so.” 

‘** Do you know him, then?” asked Mr. Chowdle. 

‘Ob, no!’’ replied the Jady hurriedly ; “1 know nothing; but 
your story has excited me, the tiger 1s so strange. What did 
you say about ‘ nobbles’ ?”’ 

“T said nothing, Miss Dobell. Settle said it: was a wild 
beast nobbling a man, and he thinks this young man drew it.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Chowdle; won't you stop for luncheon ? 
My niece and Jane will be back directly.” 

“T'm afraid I cannot stop now ; but I shall hope soon to see 
you again,”’ replied Mr. Chowdle ; “so for the present 1 will say, 
adieu.” 

When the reverend gentleman had taken his departure Mise 
Tabitha took down ‘‘Flopp’s Couuty Families’? and opened it. 
“It is so!’ she exclaimed joyously. “‘ ‘ Fortescue: crest, a tiger 
rampant and Moor recumbent; motto, Noblesse oblige.’ ”’ 

“I think, my dear,’ observed Mr. Chowdle to his wife, “ that 
Miss Dobell is quite excited about that young man at Settle’s. 
It is a pity that she should take such an interest in every good- 
looking stranger ; at her time of life it is almost silly.”’ 

“So you are jealous, are you, Joseph ?’’ said Mrs. Chowdle, 
quickly, 

“My dear!” exclaimed the astonishol man, “ you can’t 
think—you don't imagine—you surely don’t dream—”’ 

“Ah, stuff and nonsense !”’ replied Mrs. Chowdle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


“ Mr. Twipp.es,”’ said his landlady, Mrs. Settle, “ here’s a 
lady wants to speak to you. It’s Miss Dobell,’’ she continued in 
a whisper, ‘‘ the Squire’s sister, you know! Mrs, Settle wanted 
to impress Mr. Twiddles with some degree of awe before Miss 
Tabitha entered the apartment. For her own part, she did not 
care what Mr. I'widdies did, but she felt’ for Mise Dobell; that 
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lady was not accustomed to enter a room half full of tobacco-smoke, 
and be introduced to a young man without a coat or waistcoat on, 
a smoking-cap on his head, a pipe in his mouth, and with his two 
long legs, with velvet slippers dangling from the toes, stretched 
on a couple of easy chairs. 

Mr. Twiddles started to his feet and exclaimed, ‘‘ Miss Dobell! 
Show the lady in,’’ he continued, as he threw his pipe into the 
fire and struggled into a coat. “A thousand pardons, madam,” 
he said as Miss Tabith entered,‘ ‘for receiving you amidst such a 
scene of confusion. I’m afraid there may possibly be a slight 
perfume of Latakia; I usually smoke while I study, and I did 
‘not expect visitors.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t apologise,” replied Miss Dobell; ‘‘I know 
all students are great smokers. I ought to apologise for calling 
on you at so early an hour, Mr. Twiddles; I think you said 
Twiddles ?”” 

“Yes, madam.” 

-  “]Tdon’t think I ever heard that name before,” said Miss 
Tabitha. 

** No, I suppose not,” he observed with an air of supreme dis- 
gust ; ‘‘ it’s an abominable name, when one comes to think of it!” 

“Who gave you the name?’’ asked Miss Tabitha, with a very 
sly look in her eyes. 

**Oh, my godfathers and godmothers, of course,’’ replied Mr. 
Twiddles, “ No, they didn’t, by the bye—it’s a suraame. I think 
our family, or rather, my branch of the family, took the name in 
consequence of something about some property.” 

** Ab,” replied Miss Tabitha; ‘‘ that does happen, I know, 
when land or money is left uuder certain conditions.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Twiddles, ‘‘ that expresses it nicely.” 

“I believe, Mr. Twiddles,” continued his visitor, “that you 
are an artist ?” 

‘“*Do you?’ exclaimed Mr. 'f'widdles ; ‘‘ upon my word, you're 
very good. People are always making fun of my sketches, Miss 
Dobell, and telling me I ain’t fit to paint a signpost, and really I 
do think I've got it in me.”’ 

“Would you let me see your sketches, Mr. Twiddles ?”’ 

“With pleasure, my dear madam. I'll just clear the table. 
That’s it,’’ he continued, as he threw the Racing Calendar and a 
sporting paper into a corner of the room. ‘‘ Now, if you will sit 
here, Miss Dobell, I think you would have a good light. What 
style do you prefer? I’ve gone in for anything and everything, 
you know, just as it turned up. Here’sadog. Poor old Ponto. 
That’s only a water-colour sketch; he died of hydrophobia, you 

know.” 
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Miss Dobell rather edged away from this melancholy memento. 
“ Don’t like animals, Miss Dobell? Here’s a bird I did this 
morning. It’s meant for a duck; how he did quack, to be sure. 


‘* By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 


as the poet says.”’ 

‘‘T think I know that landscape !’’ suddenly exclaimed Miss 
Dobell. ‘‘ Ii is Hurst House—isn’t it ?—at Fenhurst, in Sussex !”’ 

‘*'VYes, madam ; not bad, is it? ‘That old bow-window is very 
like. Do you see that pane of glass broken ?—what a row there 
was about it, to be sure !”’ 

“ it belongs, I think, to the Fortescues,” ‘observed Miss Dobell. 

“Yes ; do you know the people there, madam % 2”? he inquired, 
with some degree of nervousness. 

“T know Mr. Fortescue very well.’’ 

“Tdon't think I ever had the pleasure of seeing you before, 
Miss Dobell.’’ 

“You? oh dear no. I don’t imagine I was there when you 
were sketching in Sussex, Mr. Twiddles. Indeed, I never was 
there myself, but I have met Mr: Fortescue.” 

“Oh, I see,” replied the artist ; ‘“‘ I was there some time, you 
know, ma’am, drawing that dog and things, and I thought I could 
not have forgotten you if I had ever seen you there. I’m not on 
speaking terms myself with Mr. Fortescue just at present, Miss 
Dobell ; it may be that he may regret his conduct when I have 
made a name in art !”’ | 

** Doubtless, Mr. Twiddles ; and that puts me in mind of the 
purpose of my visit. 1 wish to have a picture of two young ladies 
done at once. I don’t care whether it is in oils or water-colours, 
or chalks ; but I wish it done as speedily as possible. Now, from 


looking at your sketches, I am perfectly certain that you are 
admirably suited for the work.’’ 


“I thought she liked that mad dog,’’ said the gratified artist 
to himself. 
“Will you undertake the commission, Mr. Twiddles?’’ 


“With the greatest pleasure, my dear madam. I’ve always 
had a notion I could do figures.”’ 


‘** And the remuneration ?’’ continued Miss Dobell. 

“‘ My dearest madam,”’ exclaimed Mr. Twiddles, ‘‘ it will be, it 
must be a labour of love; I could not think of taking money. 
Upon my word, I would paint you for nothing every day of my 
life, and be proud to do it! 

“* You are very good,”’ said Miss Dobell, with a flushed face, as 
she rose to co; “shall I make an appointment for to-morrow at 


eleven at the Hall ¢ 
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“ Any hour you please, my dear madam.’’ 
“ Then I will wish you good morning,’’ said the lady, as she 
made her most graceful, but at the same time dignified exit from 
the studio. 

‘* That’s a rum old girl!” said the artist to himself as he re- 
sumed his pipe. ‘‘I recollect hearing the old man talk of the 
Dobells. 1 wondered why the name seemed so familiar to me. 
She does know something about art, though. She was right enough 
about Ponto ; it is a first-rate sketch. I wonder what the girls 
are like? I shall see Jane, the shoemaker’s daughter, after all! 
Suppose I all in love with her—just like the Lord of Burleigh. 
‘town. By Jove! if she went off with me wandering until we 
came into my property, what a tramp she would have! she’d need 
be a shoemaker’s daughter, or she’d ruin mein boots. What 
nonsense that poem of Tennyson’s is, to be sure! How could the 
Lord of Burleigh fall in love with a village maiden, or, at any 
rate, marry her? He might have married any girl of his own 
- class, I suppose, unless he’d made a bad book on the Derby, poor 
old boy, and gut awfully bit. I hate a man who does not stick 
by his own order; and, then, the girl, what on earth did she die 
for? It wasn’t her fault that she got married out of her own set. 
I wish I could get an answer to my letter,’’ he continued, as he 
took up his sporting paper again. “Jf something isn’t done by 
the end of August | shal! have to enlist or do something dreadful. 
Curse those ducks. Mrs. Settle, are those animals for sale (’’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ replied bis landlady. 

“ Buy them all, please; there are not more than thirty. I _ 
shall be here another week, and J’ll have a duck for dinner 
every day. I’ve made ducks and drakes of everything else, and 
I’)l serve them the same. They put me in mind of my misfor- 
tunes, ma’am.”’ 

Miss Tabitha tried to collect her thoughts as she hurried home. 
wards. She resolved that she would not mention her discovery to 
Grace—she would only tell her that she wished that she and Jane 
should have their portraits taken. If Grace takes a fancy to the 
humble painter, thought Miss Dobell, it cannot be helped—why 
should she escape the furnace of love! Let her struggle with 
what she will naturally imagine to be a low attachment; let her 
prove herself a Dobell by conquering all inclination for a mere 
love-match, and then, when Grace has triumphed and overcome 
the temptation, to which, alas, even Dvubeils were exposed, then 
Miss Tabitha made up her mind to step forward and proclaim that 
there was no obstacle to a matrimonial alliance between the 
painter and Grace. But, supposing that her niece did not take a 


liking to the disguised artist. Ab, what then? What had that 
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young man meant when he said tbat?he could paint her, Miss 
Tabitha Dobell, all day long for mere love? What was the wild 
look in his eyes? He was younger, of course, than she was, but 
if he saw no objection in the slight disparity of age, why should 
she? And yet would it not be fairer to Giace to Jet her know 
who the painter was? Miss Dobell was a conscientious woman, 
and she determined to do what was right, so she called Grace into 
her bedroom, and told her all that she had discovered, and that 
the wandering painter was James Fortescue. 


ANOTHER LAND. 


‘HERE is a land where sorrow dieth, 
And eyes that weep shall weep no more: 
Where Love's bright smile each teardrop drieth, 
And purer joys lost joys restore. 


Where Life is lone, and Love unfleeting : 
A land where no brief bliss beguiles : 

Where earth’s farewells grow heavenly greeting, 
And parting tears grow welcome smiles. 


A sky where no sad shadow loometh : 
A land in whose warm endless light 
Death’s pallid cheek old bloom assumeth, 
And silvered hairs again grow bright. 


SamMvEL K. Cowan. 
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A FRENCH DICKENS. 


BY J. L. HEELIS. 


ALTHOUGH nowadays it is perhaps not too much the fashion for 
people tosubmit to the powers that be, there are still in existence 
powers which have always possessed, and perhaps always will 
possess, if not an_ irresistible control, at least a great influence, on 
‘ human sympathies, albeit, not always on human actions. 

We do not here refer to physical, but to intellectual powers. 
Of these, perhaps, not the least important is Fiction. There are few 
persons whose best feelings have not been, at some time or other, 
stirred by passages in the writings of our great novelists, and those 
who have not had such an experience are, in our opinion, scarcely 
_ to be envied. We do not hesitate to confess our dissent from the 
dictum of those good people who would taboo novels and novel- 
reading. A good novel isa real boon to the worker, of whatever 
rank, age, or sex. . Surely the Parables should teach us (however 
vain and avaricious novelists may prostitute their art) that fiction 
has still its uses, and that these should not be lightly depre- 
ciated. 

We dare to say there have been many, in past years at least, 
when it was not so much the mode as it is now to read, or, at any 
rate, possess more serious books, who have had their dormant feel- 
ings of sympathy and charity aroused by reading Fielding’s 
“ Amelia’’ or Richardson’s “‘ Clarissa Harlowe,”’ or Scott’s “* Heart 
of Midlothian.” 

A great impetus, too, has been given to the study of history 
by the faithful word-pictures of Ainsworth, whose historical 
romauces are characterised by painstaking research. Such 
works as the ‘‘ Tower of London’’ have roused in many the 
desire to know more of the history of their own country, and have 
done much to call attention to the long-neglected stores of in. 
formation contained in the then unpublished Public Records 
and State Papers, which have since been happily given to the 
world. 

But perhaps few writers of fiction have done more good by 
their productions than the late Charles Dickens. How much has 
he not effected by calling the attention of the careless reader with 
a fascinating interest like that inspired by the ‘* Ancient Mariner” 
to the condition of the poor in our great towns ! 

The present writer has few pleasanter reminiscences of his 


early life than of the time when he used to sally forth _ a week 
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from the dark portal of an old school in the City, and walk. 
ing through St. Paul’s Churchyard, down Ludgate-hill, and up 
Fleet-street—hallowed to him even then by the uncouth shade of 
the great lexicographer—and passing beneath gloomy Temple Bar, 
above which he could almost fancy he saw the heads of traitors 
fixed on rusty poles bleaching in the sunshine (when there was 
any), he found himself at iength in the Strand. Here he 
would stop before an old house and shop, the number of which 
was 186. Long since pulled down, the building has been replaced 
by a handsome stone edifice, in which is carried on the world. 
famed newspaper business of Messrs. Smith and Son. At the time 
in question, however, it was occupied by the publishers of the 
earliest, as also of the latest writings of Charles Dickens. The 
schoolboy descended into the shop, which was a: step or two below 
the street, and purchased of the obliging assistant the current 
weekly number of the People’s Edition of ‘‘ Boz’s Works,” then 
in course of publication. With what delightful expestation he 
hastened away with his purchase, and then in the evening, having 
finished his tasks for the next day, how quickly he devoured the 
contents of the number, and how short it always seemed! He 
cannot express even now how much innocent pleasure those early 
readings gave him. Barry Cornwall, in his interesting autobio- 
graphical memoir, recently published, thus writes of a similar 
period in his own life: ‘‘ I had already read ‘ Cawsar,’ and ‘ Virgil,’ 
and ‘ Ovid,’ and some parts of ‘Theocritus,’ and passages of 
Homer ; but these passed unprofitably over my mind like shadows 
over the unreflecting earth below. They were used as words only, 
and left no trace or image. But now a more effective agent was 
at work, which moved my heart at the same time with my other 
taculties. Let no one despise the benefits which thus opens the 
young and tender heart. They are the gates of knowledge... . 
If 1 had never become intimate with Le Sage, and Fielding, and 
Richardson, with Sterne, and Inchbald, and Radcliffe, I should 
perhaps have stopped at my seventeenth year, disheartened on my 
way. But they were my encouragers; they forced me to travel 
onwards to the intellectual mountains. I have now forgotten all 
my mathematics and arithmetic, all my Greek and almost all my 
Latin ; but I cleave to those who were true nurses of my boyhood 
stall.’ 

With such feelings as these still fresh in our memory, we read 
with no ordimary interest in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ not 
long ago, a critique on some romances by a new French writer 
which were said to bear a strong resemblance to the writings of 
Dickens. The author in question is Monsieur Alphonse Daudet, 
whose romance entitled “ Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé ’’ at once 
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him in the foremost rank of French novelists. This story 


describes the career of a firm of French manufacturers. The senior. 


partner, but the younger of the two members of the firm, is the 
fast son of a respectable, steady-going manufacturer, now dead. 
Fromont the younger takes into partnership his principal employé, 
Risler the elder, an intelligent, frugal Swiss, who spends all his 
time in making discoveries for the benefit of the firm, or rather 
for the benefit of Fromont Jeune—for he himself is only a salaried 
partner; while Fromont Jeune, on the contrary, spends his time 
and the firm’s money in seducing his partner’s wife. Disgrace 
and ruin are the result. As may be supposed, from this short 
outline of the motif of the story, there is no lack of sin and sorrow 
in it; but the author does not paint vice in glowing colours—he 
gibbets it deservedly. It is not our purpose, however, to dwell 
longer on ‘‘ Fromont Jeune et Risler Aind,” of which we believe 
an English translation has lately appeared, but recommend it to 
the reader’s notice, who will find in it vivid descriptions ot scenery, 
life, and character, many of which are not unworthy of Boz. And 
now, without further preface, we beg to introduce the readers of 
the New MonTHLY MaGazink to ‘‘ Jack,’’ the latest production 
of “ A French Dickens.” 


CHAPTER I. 


ONE day a lady arrived at the Jesuit Institute at Vaugirard. 
where she intended to place her son asa pupil. This boy was Jack, 
He had been so named—at least so his mother informs the rector 
of the Institute—after an English Indian general, Lord Peambock. 
Jack’s mother is careful to add, that the name is spelt with a K, 
and pronouncod “ comme ceci, Djack.”’ However, she is inter- 
rupted in her torrent of language, the burden of which consists of 
a recital of the honours and accomplishments of the defunct Lord 
Peambock, by the rector, who inquires: ‘‘ And what name shall we 
put after Jack ?” 

The lady was handsomely dressed, and very pretty, with 
very white teeth, which she displayed at every opportunity; but 
her narrow forehead betrayed an absence of thought, and a con- 
tracted intellect, and explained the frequent {parentheses in her 
conversation, which was like those little Japanese boxes of gradu- 
ated size, which fit into each other, but the last of which is always 
empty. 

‘* The child-was about seven or eight years old, thin, and too 
tall for his years, dressed in the English (!) fashion, as his name 
demanded, with his legs bare, wearing a cap with a silver thistle, 
and a plaid. Perhaps this costume was suited to his years, but it 
did not accord with his lanky figure and his long neck. His 
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calves exhibited themselves in a perpetual state of growth in revolt 
against this. attire. He himself was embarrassed by it. 
Awkward, timid, with downcast eyes, he stole from time to time 
| glancee at his naked limbs, as if he felt but little grati- 
tude towards Lord Peambock and all the Indian army for his 
being thus dressed up. Physically he resembled his mother, but 
there was something more refined and distinguished in his coun- 
tenance, which was transformed from the face of a pretty woman 
to that of an intelligent man. Thoughts and impressions passed 
across the mother’s face, without leaving a trace or a wrinkle, with 
such haste, so quickly chased by one another, that she seemed 
always to have in her eyes her own astonisirment at their flight. 
The child, on the covutrary, seemed so thoughtful that there was 
in his manner something almost disquieting.” _ 

This survey of the mother anu child which the priest had made 
in a few minutes would have satisfied a superficial observer; but 
Father O——, who had directed the aristocratic institution of the 
Jesuits of Vaugirard for twenty-five years, was-too well acquainted 
with the world and high life, and all its shades of language and 
bearing, not to perceive in the mother of the new pupil a clieut of 
@ peculiar kind. 

The self-possessed way in which she had entered his room, a self- 

ion too visible to be real, her manner of seating herself, the 
rather forced laugh which she had, and, above all, that flood of 
words, by which you might have said she dissembled the embarrass- 
ment of a hidden thought,—all this made the priest mistrustful. 

His mistrust was not weakened by the manner of the mother 
when he asked Jack’s other name. 

She blushed, was agitated, and hesitated for a moment. 

“That's true,”’ she said ; “‘ excuse me, I have not been intro- 
duced. Whata head I have, to be sure!’”’ And drawing forth 
*% perfumed ivory card-case, she took from it a card, bearing in long 
letters the name, ‘‘ Ida de Barancy.”’ 

The rector smiled significantly. 

“* This, then, is the child’s name?’ he inquired. 













































that at once ; and still more agitated than before, but concealing 
her embarrassment under an appearance of dignity, she replied : 

** Of course it is, Monsieur |’ A bbé—of course it is.’”’ 

** Ah ’ said the priest gravely. 

It was his turn now to be embarrassed. He rolled the card 
between his fingers with that slight quivering of the lips which a 


man has who knows the weight and effect of the words he is about 
to utter. 


Suddenly he stood up, and approached one of the large windows 








The question was almost impertinent; the lady understood | 
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which opened on the large garden planted with noble treés, and 

by the rich glow of a winter sun ; then he tapped lightly 
on the gluss. A dark shadow passed the window, and a young 
priest entered the apartment. 

“Here, good Duffieux,” said the superior, ‘‘ take this child 
with you for a little while—show him our church, our greenhouses ; 
be is dull here, poor little man !’’ 

» Jack thought that they were sending him for a walk, as a 
pretext for cutting short the painful leave-taking, and his look had 
such an expression that the good priest gently reassured him : 

“ Don’t: be afraid, little Jack. Your mother is not going away. 
You will-find her here when you come back.”’ 

The child still hesitated. 

“Go, my dear,” said Madame de Barancy, with the gesture of 
a queen. 

Then he went out without a word, without a plaint, as if he 
were already broken in to the troubles of life, and prepared for all 
its hardships. 

When he was gone, there was a momeut’s silence in the 
chamber. The footsteps of the child and bis companion were heard 
dying away in the distance on the gravel hardened hy the frost; the 
crackling of the fire, the chirpinys of the sparrows in the branches, 
ths notes of the pianos, the voices, and all the murmurs of a full 
houre, of a large school in the*hours of study, were heard, yet as it 
were deadened by the winter and the closed windows. 

“* That child seems to be very fond of you, M.dame,’’ s:id the 
rector, touched by Jack’s gentleness and submissiveness. 

she Why should he not love met’’ exclaimed Madame de Bar Lucy, 
perhaps a little too melodramatically. “The poor child has only 
his mother in the world !’’ ' 

** Ah! you are a widow ?” ae 

“Ah! yes, M. le Superieur ; my husband has been dead ten 
years. He died the same year we were married, and under very 
sad circumstances. Ah! M. l’Abbé, romance writers who go 80 
far for the adventures of their heroines do not know that ‘he 
simplest life sometimes contains enough for ten romances. My 
existence is a proof of it. You know that M. le Comte de 
Barancy belonged, as his name may perhaps remind you, to one 
of the oldest families of Touraine,’’ 

She had made « mistake this time. It happened that Father 
C. had been born at Amboise and was well acquainted with all 
the noblesse of his province. At the very mention of the name 
Comte De Barancy, that individual at once hastened to increase 
the doubts and mistrust already created in the rector’s mind by 
Major.General Lord Peambock and the Rajah of Singapore. How- 
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ever, he let nothing of this appear, but contented himselt with 
gently interrupting the so-called countess. 

** Do you ‘not think with me, Madame,” he asked, ‘‘ that it 
would be cruel to separate thus early from you an infant, who 
seems so attached to you? He is still very young; and do you 
think he would be strong enough to support such a separation *”’ 

“ But you are mistaken, monsieur,’’ she replied, very inno- 
cently ; “ Jack’s a very robust child. Hehasnever beenill. He 
is perhaps a little pale, but that is owing to the Paris air, to which 
he is not accustomed.” 

Annoyed to see that she did not divine his meaning, the priest 
continued : 

** Resides, for the moment our dormitories are full, the scholastic 
season is already very advanced. We have even been obliged to 
send back new scholars until next year. I shall be much obliged 
to you if you will wait until then. Perhaps then we can manage. 
However, I cannot promise.’ : 

She understood now. 

“So,” she said, turning pale, ‘‘ you refuse to receive my son ? 
You also refuse to tell me why 2” 

“Madame,’’ replied the priest; ‘‘I would have given worlds 
that this explanation might not have been necessary ; but, since 
you force me to it, you must know that the establishment which 
I direct requires from the families who confide their children to 
it exceptional conditions of morality. There are not wanting in 
Paris lay institutions where your little Jack will find all the care 
which he needs; but with us it is impossible. I conjure you,” 
he added, with a gesture of indignant protestation, ‘‘do not ask 
me to explain myself further. I have no right to ask you any- 
thing, or to reproach you with anything. I regret the pain I am 
now giving you, and believe me that the rigour of my refusal is 
as painful to me as to you.”’ 

While the priest spake, Madame de Barancy’s countenance 
had expressed all phases of grief and disdain, and of confusion. At 
first she had tried to put a bold face on it, keeping her head erect 
und her expression as worldly as possible ; but the rector’s kind 
words, falling upon that childish mind, caused it to melt all at 
once in plaints, in tears, in avowals, and in loud and heart- 
broken sobs. 


Oh, yes, she was very unhappy. Nobody knew what she had 
suffered already for this child, 

** Well, yes; the poor dear little being had no name, and no 
father; but was that any reason for making a crime of his mis- 
fortune and making him responsible for the fault of his parents ! 
Ah! Monsieur L’Abbé, M. L’Abbé, I beg you.” 
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While thus speaking, with a movement of confidence, which 
would have caused a smile on a less serious’ occasion, she had taken 
the priest’s hand, a handsome hand, soft and white, which the good 
father essayed to disengage gently, and not without embarrass. 
ment. 

“Calm yourself, my dear madame,”’ he said, terrified at these 
lamentations, at these tears; for she wept like a child, as she was, 
with sobs and suffocations, the unrestrained grief of a rather vulgar 
nature. 

The poor man thought to himself. ‘‘ What shall I do if 
she should faint?’ But the words he used to calm her only 
excited her still more. 

She wished to justify herself, to explain matters, to relate her 
life; and, whether he would or no, the superior was obliged to follow 
her in an obscure, interrupted, halting and interminable recital into 
which she rushed, losing at each step the thread of her discourse, 
without troubling herself to know how she should regain it. 

‘‘This name, De Barancy, was not hers. Oh! if she had been 
able to tell her name they would have been very much astonished. 
But the honour of one of the oldest families in France, you know, 


one of the very oldest, was bound up with this name, and they 


might kill her sooner than wrest it from her.” 

The rector would have protested, and assured her that he 
thought of nothing less than wresting anything from her; but 
he did not even succeed in making himself heard. She had got 
well under weigh, and you might more easily have stopped the 
sails of a windmill in a high wind than this hurricane of words 
which poured forth full of empty noise. That which she tried to 
prove above all was that she belonged to the highest nobility, and 
that her infamous seducer also was a person of consequence, and 
that, besides, she was the victim of an unheard-of fatality. 

What of all this was true? Probably not a word, for conceal. 
ments and contradictions abounded in this incoherent speech. But 
there was something sincere, moving, and even touching in it, 
which was the love of this mother and of this child. They had 
always lived together. She had made him work at home with 
masters and did not wish to separate from him, but because of 
that too wakefui intelligence, and of those eyes which began to 
open, and against which too many precautions could not be taken 

‘* The best of all,’’ said the priest gravely, ‘‘ would be to dis. 
card everything irregular in your life, and to make your home 
worthy of the child who lives in it.’’ 

‘That is my constant care, M.1’Abbe,’’ she replied. “ As 
Jack grows, I feel myself becoming more serious. Besides, some 
day or other my position will become assured. But meanwhile I 
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wish to keep my child away from my troubled life, to give him an 
aristocratic and Christian education, worthy of the great name 
which he ought to bear. I thought that he would nowhere be so 
well cared for as here in that respect ; but now you repulse him, 
and at the same time discourage the mother in her good intentions.’’ 

The rector seemed somewhat to falter in his resolution. He 
hesitated a moment, and then with a piercing gaze, said : | 

“ Be it so, madame ; since you are resolved, I give way to your 
wishes. The little one pleases me. I consent to receive him 
among my pupils.” 

“Ob! M. le Superieur !’’ 

** But on two conditions.’’ 

“*T am ready to accept them both.” 

‘* The first is that, until the time when your position shall have 
been regularised, the child shall pass all his holidays, even the 
vacations, in our house, and shall not re-enter yours.” 

“‘ But he will die if he cannot see his mother.” 

“Oh, you can come to see him as often as you please. Only, and 
this is our second condition, you shall never see him in the parlour, 
but here in my room, when I shall take care that you are not inter- 
rupted.” 

She rose from her seat trembling with fury. | 

The idea that she could never enter that parlour and mix in that 
delightful confusion on Thursdays, when people glorified themselves 
in their children’s loveliness, in the splendour of their own dress, 
and the carriage which awaited them at the gate—that she should 
not be able to say to her frievds, ‘“‘I met Madame C. or Madame 
de V. at the Father's yesterday,”’ real madames, that she should be 
obliged to embrace her Jack behind the scenes! All this was 
revolting. 

The ehrewd priest had made a hit. 

“You are cruel with me, Monsieur |'Abbé; you compel me to 
refuse that which I have just thanked you for as a favour; but I 
must respect my dignitv as a mother anda woman. Your condi- 
tions are inacceptable. And what would my child think? ’’ 

She stopped herself as she saw through the window a little 
fair child, animated by the fresh air of out of doors, and by a 
fever of impatience looking at her. At a sign from his mother the 
child hastily entered the room. 

“Oh, mamma, how good you are! Although they told me you 
were still here, I thought you had gone already,’’ said he. 

She took him hastily by the hand, and cried: “ You shall go 
with me; they don’t want us here.” 

And she hurried from the house with head erect and proud 
looke, dragging the child with her, who was stupefied at this unex- 
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pected departure, which seemed like a flight. Scarcely had. she 


responded by a slight bow to the respectful salute of the good priest, — 


In spite of her precipitation, however, she did not leave so quickly 
as to prevent Jack from hearing a gentle voice murmur behind him 
the words, ‘‘ Poor child! Poor child!” in a tone of compassion 
which went to his heart. 

“Why did they compassionate him?’’ He often thought of 
that afterwards. 


CHAPTER II. 


Arter her unsuccessful attempt, 'the soi-disant Countess Ida 
de Barancy is shy of exposing herself to the risk of a second rebuff. 
She therefore sends Jack to the Gymnase Moronval (an educational 
establishment, which she hears of from her coachman, who used 
to drive thither every day the hope of an Egyptian family to which 
he was, at one time, Jehu), in charge of her femme-de-chambre 
and factotum, Mademciselle Constant. 

The Gymnase Moronval, whose specialty was a course of French 
pronunciation by the Method Moronval-Decostére, was conducted 
by a Creole, one Evariste Moronval, who first came to Paris in 
1848 as secretary to a deputy for Guadaloupe. Failing as a 
political agitator and as a barrister, partly on account of his Creole 
accent, he passed some years as’a literary drudge, often rising in the 
morning bewildered with ambitious dreams and the pangs of 
hunger, to devour in the street.a sou’s worth of bread, which he 
had in his pocket. His coat was blackened with ink where the nap 
was worn off, and his dirty shirt-collar whitened with the chalk 
from some billiard-room, and he was only able to warm himself in 
the winter by the stoves of the churches and libraries. He knew 
all the humiliations and miseries of such a state: “He had been 
refused credit at the cook-shop, and the key of his furnished room at 
1] o'clock at night. His candle had often failed him before bed- 
time, and his shoes were seldom watertight. 

At last, after three years of this existence, after having lost his 
illusions and ruined his stomach, he obtained an engagement as 
English teacher at a girls’ school kept by three sisters, the youngest 
being the inventor of the Method Decostére, to whom Moronval pro- 
posed and was married. He might have continued to live in the 
house, but his Bohemian habits necessitated his leaving, and his 
wife and he started the Gymnase Moronval, a species of French Do- 
the-boys’ Hall, where the proprietor lived on his pupils, and the 
pupils on whatever he thought proper to give them. 

The Gymnase was a large house standing in a neglected 
garden at the end of a narrow court of decaying tenements occupied 
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by English grooms and jockeys and servants out of place, yet close 
to the Champs Elysees. The professors were on a par with the rest 
of the establishment. 

The chief support of the Gymnase before Jack makes his 
début there had been the son of the King of Dahomey, for whose 
education the Mulatto received a large sum, besides all the renown 
attached to the position of guide, philosopher, and friend of so dis- 
tinguished a scion of royalty. Moronval was seen everywhere 
with the young prince, whose sayings, or those attributed to him, 
were continually appearing in the papers. Even a special corre- 
spondent of the Standard was sent from London vn purpose to in- 
terview him. But one day the news arrived that the King Rack- 
Madou-Glezo had been dethroned and taken prisoner by the 
Ashantees, that no more remittances were to be expected from 
Dahomey, and that if the schoolmaster wished to keep the little 
Prince Madou, he must not expect any immediate payment, but 
must wait until the fortune of war replaced Madou’s father on the 
throne. 

Moronval decides to keep the little Dahomeyan, whose life is 
henceforth that of Smike at Dotheboys’ Hall. At last the usage to 
which he is subjected decides him to take to flight, in the hope that 
by the virtues of a talisman, which had been given him by his aunt 
Kérika, he may be able to find his way to Marseilles, and that he 
may there get on board a steamer where no harm can happen to him 
because he has his “ gri-yri.’’ He proposes to Jack to accompany 
him to Dahomey, but the latter objects that he has no desire 
to see a large copper cauldron full of heads, even were that of the 
schoolmaster among them. 

Now Jack, although at first treated very differently from the 
other boys, owing to his mother’s liberal allowance and frequent 
visits, soon begins to experience a change in the manner of the 
schoolmaster and his professors, owing to the conduct of one of 
them, the professor of poetry, M. d’Argenton. M. d’Argenton 
was the last of an old noble family which had been reduced to 
poverty by the Revolution. He had received a good education, it 
is true, but he had the misfortune to fancy himself a poet, and 
that all other poets were in league to crush him. Moronval intro- 
duces him to Madame de Barancy ata literary séance which he 
has at the school one evening. The schoolmaster soon discovers 
the Countess’s weak points—her vanity, her desire to be thought 
a lady, and to be admitted into the society of married women. 
So he assembles all his Bohemian friends—philosophers greater 
than Leibnitz, but unable to produce their ideas or to argue 
rationally, painters in whose pictures every object seemed to have 
experienced the effects of an earthquake, musicians who had in. 
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vented intermediate keys, scientific men whose brains contained 
everything but where you found nothing because of the disorder 
which reigned there, and because everything was incomplete and 
incapable of the least use. At this séance the Countess falls in 
love with the poet professor at first sight, and the favourable im- 
pression is deepened when he reads a poem, which she does not 
understand. A closer intimacy between the two is followed by 
the professor neglecting the school and the Countess neglecting 
her boy, and a consequent estrangement between the schoolmaster 
on the one hand and his former friend the professor and the Countess 
on the other. Poor Jack soon begins to feel the effect of this 
estrangement. 

The schoolmaster had introduced the poet to the Countess, 
hoping through the instrumentality of the former to secure the 
pecuniary assistance of the Countess towards starting a literary 
review which Moronval had long projected, to be devoted to 
colonial interests ; and by bringing his name continually before his 
fellow-colonists, to help him to a seat in the Assembly, as Deputy 
for his native place. But D’Argenton, having gained the good 
will of Madame de Barancy, soon lost sight of the project of his 
whilome employer, and thought only of his own schemes. 

Poor Jack, however, suffered for the faults of his mother and 
her new friend. Moronval thought to revenge himself on both by 
putting him on the same rations as the “hot countries,’ as he 
called his poor little black pupils ; and in conversation with the 
“ professors ’’ of the school spoke in disparaging terms of Madame 
de Barancy and the poet. 

While the intimacy between the poet and the Countess is 
growing warmer, and Jack’s position is becoming daily more 
uncomfortable, little Madou, having been sent out marketing, 
takes the opportunity to run away, but being robbed of his ‘‘ gri- 
gri’’ and the small sum of money he has about him, he loses 
heart and his way, and after wandering about the outskirts of 
Paris for some days, until he is picked up by the police half 
starved and with scarce a shoe to his foot or a rag to his back, 
and having been mercilessly flogged by the schoolmaster, is handed 
over to the scarcely more tender mercies of the professor of natural 
sciences, Dr. Hirsch, who subjects the poor little creature to the 
action of all sorts of remedies, until death puts an end to his suf- 


ferings. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Moronvat resolves, after much consideration, that, spite of the 
question of economy, he will strike a grand blow for notoriety and 
have little Madou interred with the pomp befitting a prince royal. 
All the newspapers published notices of the little Prince of 
Dahomey—not very long, it is true, but containing a glowing 
panegyric of the Gymnase Moronval and its director. Nothing 
was forgotten, neither the excellence of the Méthode Decostére, nor 
the talents of the physician of the royal prince, nor the salubrity 
of the institution; and what was most touching in these eulogies 
was their unanimity and the remarkable similarity in the expres- 
sions of approval which they contained. 

At last, one day in May, Paris—which, spite of its innumerable 
occupations and feverish business hurry, always has its eye open 
to notice whatever happens—Paris sees a pompous and strange 
funeral train pass along its boulevards. Four little black col- 
legians held the cordons of a grand bearse; behind it an Egyptian 
scholar, wearing a fez, carried a velvet cushion, on which were 
placed some strange insignia of royal orders nobody had ever heard 
of. Then came the Mulatto in a white cravat, surrounded by the 
other little “ hot countries”? and Jack. ‘Then followed the pro- 
fessors, the friends of the house, that is to say, all the unsuccessful 
followers of literature, science, and art with whom Morouval was 
acquainted, in a numerous and doleful crowd. How many bent- 
down heads and wrinkled faces, so slapped by Fortune that the 
marks of her fingers were ineffaceably imprinted on their cheeks ; 
how many hagyard looks, bald skulls, still surrounded by the 
aureola of dreams ; how many worn coats, shoes down at beel, and 
ambitions not to be realised, were there! It was a pitiable pro- 
cession, embarrassed by the light of day, and yet this gloomy 
cortége well became a deposed king. Were not they all—all these 
unfortunate, deluded ones—pretenders to some imaginary kmgdom 
which they would never enter ? 

It was a wet and foggy day, that on which the funeral took 
place, and Jack determines to take advantage of the obscurity and 
the irregularity in the march of the procession on its return to the 
school to run away. He succeeds in eluding the vigilance of 
Moronval, and then goes first of all to the hotel occupied by his 
mother in the Boulevard Haussmann, but finds that a sale of the 
furniture and effects is taking place there. However, the servants 
have not yet left, and he learns from them that his mother is now 
living in a village in the euvirons of Paris, called Etiolles. He 
also obtains from them directions to guide him in finding bis way 
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there; but the only description of her habitation he can obtain 
is that it is “a pretty little house with some Latin on the door,” 
Obliged to be satisfied with this information, Jack determines to 
walk to Etiolles, evidently longing to see his mother once more, 
though all the time dreading to encounter D’Argenton, for whom 
he has conceived an instinctive dislike. 

He knew the way to the first place through which he must 
pass, namely, Bercy. You had only to make your way to the 
Seine and then follow the course of the river. Fearful of being 
arrested by the police, he determined to take the towing.path 
which borders the stream. 

The day was waning. The river, swollen and vellow from the 
recent rains, hurled itself violently against the arches of the bridges 
and their great shining iron rings. ‘lhe westerly wind moaned 
sadly. Everything seemed animated with the hurry in which 
the busy and crowded Paris days die out. Women were 
returning from the wasl-houses, laden with piles of wet linen, 
,veneered with sombre tints, Anglers were coming up the steps 
with their rods and fish-baskets, shouldering the horses going 
to water. The sandmen were waiting for their wages at the 
pay-office, and quite a riverside population of sailors, of steve- 
dores with their bent backs and their coalheaver’s hats, were 
moving about ou the bank, —a: motley crowd, a sinister and terrible 
race, some of them river pirates, plunderers of waifs and strays, 
skimmers of the Seine, capable of pulling you out of the river for 
fifteen francs and of throwing you into it for a hundred sous. 
From time to time some one of these men would turn round to 
notice the college boy who hastened so quickly and looked so little 
in that grand landscape of the borders of the Seine. 






At every step the appearance of the bank changed. Here 


black and long bending planks connected it with enormous coal. 
barges. Farther on you slipped on fruit-peel ; a fresh odour of the 
orchard was mingled with that of the mud, and under the large 
half-opened tilts of many anchored barges, piles of apples displayed 
their lovely tints. 

All at once you seemed to be ata seaport, there was such an 
accumulation of all kinds of merchandise, of steamers with 
short funnels, but smokeless. There was a smell of tar, of 
coals, and of the sea. Then the river flowed between narrower 
banks, and a cluster of large trees bathed their roots in the water, 
and you might have thought you were twenty leagues fiom Paris, 
or that you were living in the sixteenth century. 

Viewed from: the lower road the city assumed quite another 
aspect. The houses seemed the higher by all the depth of their 
1eflections, the passengers seemed more numerous, brought closer 
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by the distance, and you saw rows of heads belonging to 


the idlers who lazily leant their elbows on the parapets of bridges. 


You might have supposed that all the idle, the bored, and the des- 
perate people from every corner of Paris were concentrating their 
silent contemplation on that current, changing like a dream, but 
as desperately uniform as the saddest life. What, then, is the 
problem it carries in its bosom, this quickly flowing stream which 
so many unfortunate ones watch with a discouraged, a stupid, or 
tempted gaze ? 3 

For a moment, as he stopped to take breath, Jack encountered 
with a vague bewilderment the regards of all those eyes which 
seemed to watch and follow him, and then he set off running 


But night was coming on. 


The arches of the bridges darkened into black gulfs ; the bank 
became deserted, its only light the dull glimmer which rises even 
from the most sombre streams. Of the houses on the quay, the 
ridges, the chimnies, and the turrets only could now be descried, 
of one uniform blackness relieved by the light in the sky ; and the 
shades of night were mingled with the mists of the river in a 
pale, blurred line, to which the earliest lighted street-lamps and the 
lanterns of the passing carriages lent a blueish tint. 

Without the boy perceiving it, the towing path began to 
ascend and to widen at the same time, until he found himself on a 
wide quay, level with the bank, from which it was only separated 
by some posts. Here the gas shone on heavy drays passing be- 
neath great gateways, where large casks rolled about with a hollow 
noise; and from all these great gates, warehouses, cellars, and 
thousands of casks ranged on the quay, went forth a smell of wine- 
lees, mingled with the stale and musty odour of damp wood. 

This was Bercy. But, at the same time, it was night. Jack 
did not notice that. 

The noises of the lighted quay, and the Seine, at this point as 
wide as a roadstead, and reflecting the lights on its two banks 
multiplied tenfold, deceived him as to the hour, already late ; and 
then his imagination, overheated by the fever of his haste, was 
governed by the fear of being unable to pass the barriers. He 
fancied that information of his flight had already been sent to all 
the sentries. This thought alone occupied his mind. 

But once the barrier passed without the least difficulty, without 
a single custom-house officer having even noticed the little fugitive, 
when leaving the Seine on his right, as he had been directed by 
his mother’s servant, Augustine, he entered a long street where 
the lamps twinkled at longer intervals ; then the shadow and chill 
of might descended, penetrating to his very heart with a cold 
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shiver. So long as he felt that he was in the city he had a great 
dread, the dread of being recognised, of being retaken; but now 
his fear was of another character, an irrational uneasiness, in- 
creased by the dead silence and solitude of the street. 

For all that, the place where he found himself was not in the 
country. The street was bordered on both sides by houses; but, 
as the boy went on, these became more and more rare, having, 
here and there, long fences, large building yards, and sheds with 
penthouse roofs between them. As they became fewer in number, 
they decreased in height. Some manufactories, with low roofs, 
lifted their tall chimnies towards the slate-coloured sky; then 
came an immense building of six stories, full of windows on one 
side, but dark and windowless on the other three, standing by 
itself in’ the midst of a sinister.looking desert of building land. 
But, as if exhausted by this last effort, the town, soon to expire, 
no longer produced aught save some miserable hovels, hardly above 
the level of the ground. The street seemed to die, too, having no 
longer either footpaths or posts, and uniting in one foul ditch its 
two separate gutters. You might have said it was a high road 
which passes through a village, and for a few yards is called a high 
street. 

Although it was only eight o’clock, this long way, which a few 
paces ahead was lost in the shades of night, was already silent and 
nearly deserted. The few wayfarers moved noiselessly over the 
muddy ground covered with puddles; you passed silent shadows 
gliding along by the fences to some mysterious avocation; and as 
if to make the distance greater and the silence more appalling, 
you heard from time to time, in the court-yards of the deserted 
factories, the baying of watch-dogs. 

Jack began to feel nervous. Every step that he took removed 
him farther away from Paris, its noise and its lights, and plunged 
him deeper into night and silence. At this moment he had arrived 
at the last hovel; a wretched wine-shop, still lighted up, and 
barring the road by a long, luminous band,:which seemed to the 
child the limit of the inhabited world. 

Beyond was the unknown, the darkness. He hesitated some 
moments before entering. 

‘Shall I go in and ask my way?”’ he said to himself, looking 
into the shop. Unluckily he had not a sou in his pocket. The 
proprietor was snoring in a chair behind his counter. Round a 
small rickety table two men and a woman were seated, their heads 
resting in their hands and their elbows on the table, and were talk- 
ing in a low voice. At the noise which the child made in pushing 
open the door, they raised their heads and looked at him. ‘Their 
faces were sinister, emaciated, and repelling, such visages as Jack 























bad seen at the police court of a morning when they were looking 
for Madou. The woman, dressed in red calico, was the most terrible 
of the three. 

** What does he want ?’’ said a hoarse voice. 

One of the men got up ; but Jack ran away in terror, jumping 
at a bound the ray of light from the den which streamed across 
the road, as he heard a torrent of imprecations and the slamming 
of the door behind him. Precipitated, as it were, headlong into 
the sinister darkness, now become a refuge, he ran as hard as he 
could, and did not stop until some time after, when he was ‘in 
the open country. 

On the left, in the far distance, extended the fields, which’seemed 
everywhere to touch the line of the horizon. 

Some market-gardeners’ houses, low and newly built, small 
white cubes scattered about in this inky night, alone broke the 
monotony of the view. Down below, Paris made itself still percep- 
tible at this distance, and lighted up part of the sky with a light 
like the reflection of some gigantic forge. From all its environs 
Paris is recognisable by this ascending light, enveloped like some 
planet by the dazzling atmosphere of its own}{movement. The 
child stood still, quite astounded at the sight. 

It was the first time he bad been so late out of doors and 
alone. Besides, he had neither eaten nor drank since the morn- 
ing, and was now dreadfully thirsty, and began to {understand 
what a terrible adventure he was now involved in. Perhaps he 
had taken the wrong road and was walking away from that beau. 
tiful home, so longed for and yet so jar off. Even supposing 
that he had taken the right road, what strength was.needed to get 
to the journey's end ! 

Then the thought occurred to him to lie down in one of the 
trenches excavated on either side of the road, and to sleep there 
till daybreak ; but as he drew near, he heard before him, quite 
close to him, some one breathing slowly and heavily. A man lay 
extended on the ground, his head resting on a heap of stones form- 
ing a confused mass of rags amidst the whiteness of the chalk 
flints. Jack stopped, petritied, and then stood trembling in all his 
limbs, unable to advance or retreat. 

To complete his terror the nameless object began to stir, and 
move, and groan in its sleep. The child thought of the terri- 
ble look of the woman in red calico, of those hang-dog faces 
which slunk by under the shadow of the walls. He said to 
himself ‘‘ that sleeping form must have such a vile counten- 
ance,’ and he trembled at the thought of seeing those eyes open, 
and that abandoned creature rise up and put his feet on the mud 
of the high road. 
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The night seemed filled with these terrible faces. ‘They cowere| 
at the bottom of the ditches, they lined the road. It seemed 
to him that if he put forth his hand to the right or to the 
left, he must touch them. The wretch, fallen on that heap ot 
stones after a drinking bout or acrime, might awake and leap 
upon bim ! Jack had not even the strength to utter a cry. 











































LISTENING. 


Once in the days long gone 
- I heard her sing, 
Seem’d it as though had flown, 
On music’s wing, 
Into my soul a thought past uttering. 


Softly the twilight hour 
Stole round us there: 
Sunset’s last golden shower 
Fell from her hair : 
Fell o’er her soul-lit face, wondrously fair. 


Over her hands it crept, 
Showing their form, 
Lovely white hands, that kept 
In their touch charm 
That could from out the heart draw all alarm. 


Dusk came and took‘away 
All our despair, 
Or bade no glances say | 
That still ’twas there, | 
And in her music breathed happiness rare. | 
Silent, I listening laid site | 
In trembling hands | 
My joy-delirious head, , | 
While those weird wands, 
Her notes, wove round my heart love’s fairy bands— 


Breathlessly listened long 
Till her soul knew 
That mine, in rapture strong, 
Nearer hers drew ; 
Then rose she, forth she went, the darkness through. 
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A TALE. 


“GIVE ME SOME WORK” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Previous to the trial, while in the House of Detention at Clerk- 
enwell, Charles had written to Alice. In all buman hearts, how- 
ever sorely tried by grief or danger—in all life’s besetting misery, 
is sure to arise some strorg desire, something apart from the 
present, an overwhelming feeling, which takes possession of the . 
very fibres of the heart ; in Charlie’s case, this prompted his letter 
to Alice, wherein he poured forth his passionate feelings, but how 
might she ever know them? This epistle, if addressed to her in 
Green Street, would certainly be stopped; he remembered an old 
servant, Jane Mordaunt, who lived with the Maxwells before they 
left the “Star"’ (and as the neglected Alice grew up we know this | 
kind woman instructed her), she called s:metimes to see Mrst 
Morris, aud he had beard her express affection for the poor girl. 
To thie servant Charles enclosed his letter, aod sent it by post, i. 
was pet received by Alice till after the trial, when she found it 
under her pillow, it ran as follows,— 

“ Alice, my Alice,—for the first time 1 dare to call you so, and 
feel you are mine in b\art,—you know how I love you. I remember 
every timid glance that once told me that our love was mutual. 
Should those dear, precious eyes ever shed a tear for me, think of 
Charlie, as of a friend lost and dead, no bitterness of regret. 
vould not live for you ; therefore, my darling Alice, for you 1 have 
resolved to peril ny characterand liberty. I now await the judg- 
ment, and feel my unsupported assertion of innocence, which I 
now repeat, may not avail; should sentence be against me [ 
shall never survive my banishmert, or return with such a blot 
upon my name. 

“The fond dream of ever gaining a position to claim you as my 
wife was vain—the dislike and contempt of your family barred 
that hope; but I would never be the means of bringing shame and 
diwgrace upon them by stating the truth, or rendering you the 
object of still more unkiodness. I hope at some future time to 
bear you are wedded to a happy man, who, though he can never 


love you as I have loved, may study your happiness and give you 
a peaceful home. 


**The dread, that I may never see you more causes a bitter 
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pang—my last earthly thoughts will be for the happiness of your 
young life, I will die in peace. That word farewell, how can J 
write it?” 

7 “ CHARLES, 
“P §.—This letter will be conveyed to you by, as I hope, a 
_ faithful messenger. Kind Mr. Woodford is quite ignorant of the 
circumstance to which I allude in my letter.’’ 


Alice read and re-read that mysteriousletter ; she pondered over 
the words; what do they imply? A sudden thought flashed across 
her mind: could it be possible he alluded to Alfred? Circum- 
stances, forgotten at the time, now came to mind. Alfred had 
said, when he returned home late on the night of the robbery, he 
had been to the theatre with Sir Geoffrey Plantagenet; but she 
remembered he came home alone that fatal night—she heard him 
in his father’s dressing-room, searching the drawers—he had paid 
money the next day: whence did 1t come? All told the unhappy 
maiden that, in the fulness of love to her, Charlie had prepared 
to stand in the place of the culprit, whose guilt by some means 
she believed he had discovered, and that in order to save her from 
the consequence of disgrace and shame, had determined to refrain 
from any investigation of the truth. Thronging thoughts came 
round her heart, intense emotions possessed every nerve. Should 
Charles drag out the wretched term of penal punishment, and die 
in disgrace, die where she could never see him more; here nature 
cried aloud ; woman’s love breathed forth its anguish in that one 
thought; ‘“‘ Charles, Charles, I shall never see you more.” A 
noble thought arose to support Alice Maxwell; unkind as Alfred 
had always been to her, might she not be the blessed means of 
rescuing a brother from the future pangs of a guilty conscience? 
might she not lead him to a true confession while at the Throne 
of Grace? repentance would bring pardon and peace. 

The sister yielded up her mind to the great duty before her, 
nor doubt nor fear deterred ker. fhe entered the parlour where 
Alfred and his mother sat in close conference—of her son's guilt 
she knew nothing, perhaps Charles Brown’s sentence weighed on 
Alfred’s conscience ; but he kept his resolution, and made no con- 
fession even to her. There was in Alice’s manner a solemnity 
impressive and calm; it silenced her mother, who gave no reproof 
at her intrusion. Alfred looked up, and with a rude stare rose to 
leave the room. Alice detained him: ‘‘ Brother,’ she said, 
placing ler hand on his arm, ‘‘dear brother, if you took the 
money, act with honour, confess the truth, bring not on your own 
covscience the sin of letting another suffer for you; hear me, 
Alfred! redeem the fault: God will protect you for your future 
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peace ; remove the awful burden from your conscience, it will poison 
every hour of your future life! Almighty Power will uphold you 
under the risk of punishment. Turn not from me, Alfred ; I plead 
for your happiness; own the truth ; own it, and be at peace.’’ At 
this moment Mr. Maxwell came in: ‘‘ Here,”’ cried his wife, trem- 
bling with passion ; “‘see your daughter, who for love of a vaga- 
bond thief, would destroy her own flesh and blood! But go, madam— 
shame to yourfamily! I shall keep you in your chamber till your 
young fellow is departed; perhaps you will follow the low-born 
wretch, and show us the interesting specimen of a convict’s wife.” 
All this was uttered as Mrs. Maxwell pushed Alice up-stairs to her 
chamber and locked the door. 

We must now return to the real facts of the robbery. We re- 
member that Mrs. Maxwell had told her son she felt confident of 
obtaining £500 from Woodford, but Alfred preferred certainty. On 
the excuse of yoing to the theatre, he left Sir Geoffrey Plantagenet’s 
(where he had dined), about nine o'clock, and went home—he knew 
his father dined out—found the key of the private entrance, and 
went on to the “‘ Star,”’ saw his mother enter the house, her tone and 
angry manner as she left it convinced him she had failed, under 
this disappointment ; surely, he thought, he might find something 
in the counting-house to stop a gap; a stray purse, a money- 
drawer with cash, anything to quiet his creditors; in desperate 
haste he opened the door, alight was in the room, nobody there. 
Woodford he could see in the little room going to supper ; on the 
counting-house desk, a heap of bank-notes. What a prize! he 
gathered them up, and to hold them more securely took off his 
glove ; he heard a footstep over head ; rushing to the door, he locked 
it outside, and was gone the next moment. ) 

At the corner of the street in those days, was a tavern, Alfred 
went in, ordered a private room, cigars, and a bottle of brandy, 
then bolting the door, he counted the notes, and found enough to 
satisfy his principal creditors and leave him the means for present 
enjoyment. 

With all his errors, Alfred was not naturally a cruel-hearted 
man ; he would not intentionally have placed a fellow-creature’s 
liberty in jeopardy ; but he reasoned in this way, “If I only keep 
quiet the thing will blow over ; why should I injure my character?” 
Frail, sinful buman nature, avoid the first temptation! once yield, 
and you know not to what abyss of wickedness it will lead. Alfred 
had no moral courage, vicious pride quenched all generous feelings. 
He would not say, ‘‘ Father, do not arraign Charles Brown ; I took 
the money.” At that time Maxwell and his son were not on 
auncable terms ; the continual demand for money, and his father’s 
refusal to pay the debts, produced an irritation between them. 
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The third day, after Mrs. Maxwell’s scene with her daughter, 
about seven in the morning, a girl, of the class termed ‘* unfortu. 
nate,’” wended her way down a back street of the vicinity of the 
‘Star.’ On the wall was posted the numbers of the stolen notes, 
and the reward—in her purse she had a £10 note answering to one 
of the numbers advertised. The directions were, if any one found 
the money they were to produce a note at Maxwell and Co.’s, 
Gold Lace Warehouse, ‘‘ The Star,’’ and inquire for Mr. Woodford. 

The girl hastened on, and, producing the note, declared she had 
taken it that morning from Mr. Alfred Maxwell—he owed her 
more, but would not give it. She often lent him money when he 
was hard-up. Woodford, detaining the girl, promised her the £100 
if she would go with him, and before the sitting magistrate make 
good her story—it proved satisfactory—and before night many other 
notes were produced. Alfred was not in Green Street that morning, 
but he soon learned the discovery, and escaped to Gravesend, in- 
tending to start for the coast of France. 

The Bow Street officers of those days were quite as clever as 
the police detectives of our time. Alfred was soon tracked and 
brought back to London, where, at the time we write, there were 
several detention places in which prisoners were lodyed. 

We leave to imagination the Maxwells’ overwhelming sense of 
shame. ; 

Maxwell ascertained where the grip of the law kept his son, and 
knowing the-culprit’s audacious spirit, relied on his finding some 
means to escape towards the coast. The father engaged a fishing- 
boat to stand off near London Bridge. Ready there it waited ; but at 
length it was proved he had not relied in vain; bis son found means 
to escape. Despair gave strength, he climbed to the aperture 
and found an open flue large enough for him to pass 
along until he came to the front of the street; there he 
dropped down and was free, rushing off he was seen by his 
wretched father, who led him on without one word of anxiety or 
pity ; on, on they went till in sight of the river, and beheld the 
rescuing boat awaiting. Night came on, blasts of wind threatened 
to submerge the tiny craft, the lightning flashed round ‘the coun. 
tenances of the parent and child, still they spoke not—no word of 
sympathy—no word of penitence! ‘The storm raged on, the men 
cursed and swore as their boat drifted past the landing, and again 
was driven back. Silent stood parent and child, did their bands, 
meet ? Yes! but unclasped : mutual bitterness quenched all natural, 
feeling. On, on, the fishing-boat outlives the storm and gains the 
_ Opposite coast. Alfred faint, through his late incarceration (com 
bined with the labours of his escape), had sunk down in the vessel 
breathing short and hard ; the rough boatmen lift him up, and assist 
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bim to land. Maxwell has turned aside, his son safe on shore 
receives in silence from his father’s hand the name of the banker, 
where, as “ Mr. Alfred,”’ he will receive his remittance. ‘‘ Max- 
well,” the name he inherited, the name he had tainted, is to be no 
longer his ; in future the guilty man is to be a stranger in a strange 
land, a friendless unit. God of Heaven, canst thou be a father to 
the outcast being ? rescued from present justice and the fear of 
death, the guilty man has still to endure continual dread of dis- 
covery—in those days the gambler was safe, he might defy the law, 
and carry on his nefarious trade ; but the burglar must always dread 
being sentenced to death—for the present he is safe. Maxwell has 
achieved the rescue, but remember, proud man, that very escape 
proves the guilt, that stern fact brings more bitterness to the father’s 
mind. What will the world say ? his world! high reputation, re- 
spect of society ! unblemished character as a man of business, he must 


meet its scorn—the blame of having injured Charles by false 
accusation. There were not wanting charitable people who 


whispered the scandalous idea that the father was at the very time 
aware of his son's guilt. 

We must now leave Alfred to conceal the identity of his 
existence, to waste away his youth, and endure, if perhaps 
conscience be awakened, the pangs of remorse. Meanwhile, daily 
increasing evidence of bis guilt by some fresh proof ; his arrest and 
imprisonment, followed by his flight from England—all proclaimed 
the truth and emancipated Charles. And now we behold with joy 
Woodford receiving back his much-esteemed cashier. With pride 
and delight he placed Charlie in the counting-house amidst the con- 
gratulations of the staff, Mrs. Morris included, who boasted she had 
been the main instrument to the glad result, by outstanding Dr. 
S.’s cross-examination. 

And where was Alice? What where her feelings ? al] the aspira- 
tions of woman's heart towards the man who loves her throbbed 
warmer at the remembrance of the noble sacrifice made for her peace 
of mind, though the main secret, the finding the glove, a strong 
evidence of ber brother’s guilt, was locked in the lover's heart. 
Gratitude seemed to glorify her love—beaming light over earthly 
passion ; but dared she indulge her feelings? For was not poor 
Charlie the son of the old corporal, the bastard child of a soldier in 
the ranks? She tried to remember and think of him, as he enjoined 
her, a friend lost and departed. 

What mortal strives to do right and is not supported by Heaven 
in the righteous effort? Alice was now called from selfish thoughts 
to the sacred duty of soothing a wretched father. Mr. Maxwell, 
immediately after his return from Boulogne, withdrew from the 
firm—he dreaded society—every man he met seemed to cast a con- 
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temptuous look —especially he shrunk from Woodford. Mrs. Max- 
well had rushed over to join Alfred; in this condition the father 
was left—his wife had foreaken, his son disgraced him. Here 
the daughter rose up, every instinct of her vender heart clung to 
him with the devoted wish to be a comfort ; how she studied means 
to divert his thoughts from misery! Ifa faint smile appeared on 
his pale lips, how happy Alice went that night to ber chamber! 

Maxwell sold the lease of the Green.street House, and retired 
to a cottage near Croydon Here Alice took up her new vocation of 
housekeeper, and here she receiva! a letter from Woodford, eontain. 
ing friendiy inquiries for her father, and expressions of, teuder 

towards herself—no mention of Chariie. She dared not tell 
Maxwell of the letter, as any allusion to the ‘* Star’ produced irri- 
tation ; but she answered it. 

Sir Arthur Fordyce entirely approved of Mr. Maxwell's retire. 
ment from business : he considered he had acted very wisely. As his 
own name was not to appear, we must now consiler the ‘* Star’ 
under the management of our worthy friend Woodiord; we may 
add, that the baronet held out hopes that in time Charles might 
be admitted as a partner, vertaialy the name of ‘* Brown” had not 
an euphonious sound—but what’s in a name? ‘* Woodford and 
Brown ’”’ would most likewis: some day deaote the conductors of 
the fashionable gold. lace outfitters’ establishment. 

We have omitied to record that Alice, notwithstanling her 
filial cares, failed not each night to offer up a prayer for Charlie ; 
the precise character is uuknown, but, of course, it implied he was 
lost to her for ever. 

‘Two years passed on, bringing few changes in the chief characters 
of our story. Mrs. Maxwell remaiued abroad, following her un- 
gracious son from land to land, and bearing his reproaches for having, 
by false indulgence, encouraged his extravagance; but she wrote 
home-very differently, nothing so amiable, nothing so persecuted as 
ber Alfred —it was evident she was much happier than when attend. 
ing to her duties at home. 

It may seem strange that, in spite of cares and anxieties, Alice 
Maxwell improved wonderfully in personal appearance. No longer 
under her mother’s thrall, the poor or despised yirl had been called 
to an active, useful life ; and we venture tw think if the young ludies 
of the present day exerted themselves beyond the fatigue of amuse. 
meuts, thinking more of their families and iess of themselves, we 

should find a vast increase of beauty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


We return to the ‘“‘ Star,” where Charlie sits at the desk, a 
faithful servant, as true a lover deploring the fate which, by con- 
flicting circumstances, deprived him of ever seeing again the girl 
on whom he doted, and for whom he had been prepared to sacrifice 
his youth. As the image of his beloved one rose before him, 
bringing such feelings as only ardent love inspires, he sometimes 
wished to have been separated from her beyond the seas—to die 
in a distant land. It was an additional trial to be so near her with- 
out the hope of even meeting again. 

About this time Sir Arthur Fordyce’s lonely life was cheered 
by the arrival of Colonel Grafton, the dear friend of the late 
Captain Seymour (Sir Arthur's lamented brother). The reader 
will recollect that it was in consequence of that brave officer’s death, 
at the battle of Aurungabad, under aggravating circumstances of 
fraternal grief, that Sir Arthur, our resident at Chedore, returned 
to England. In conversing with Grafton, he could not refrain from 
recurring to past events. The melancholy fate of his brother’s 
lovely wife, a daughter of Earl Rivers, discarded by her family for 
having married a young officer with nothing but his fine person 
and subaltern’s pay. Soon after this marriage, Seymour was 
called to India to join his regiment. Mrs. Seymour followed her 
husband's fortune, and shared the condition of many other officers’ 
wives, journeying towards the camp without the means of satisfy- 
ing the rapacity of Hindoo bearers, who, when they find there is 
no lac of rupees or other treasure to plunder, will let down the 

uin in-the burning sand, and leave the helpless women to 
perish, unless found by some other travellers. 

In this instance, a train passing that way found the deserted 
palanquin, and rescued Mrs. Seymour. She was in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy, and the shock proved too much. The rescue 
came, but in spite of affection and the tenderest care, Earl Rivers’ 
discarded daughter died in giving birth to her first child. Not 
only did the family who met her in distress take her to the camp, 
they left an English nurse and a native Ayah to see her through 
her trouble; but all in vain: When speaking of these events, Sir 
Arthur exclaimed, “ But what became of the child? If that pre- 
cious little one had been spared, I should have had something to 
love. I have tried to fill up my heart, but it is impossible. What 
did you learn about his death ?”’ 

“ All I could learn was from a peaceable®Sikh, who was travel- 
ling towards his home at Poonah. On his way he joined company 
with a European soldier with an infant. The man spoke Hindu- 
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stani imperfectly ; but so far'as the Sikh could’ make out, the 
child’s father had died of his wounds in the late great battle, and 
had ordered the soldier to take the orphan to his Chicheha (uncle) 
at Bombay ; before this time a horde of mountain robbers, resem. 
bling the cattle-lifters of Scotland and the borders, aided by a 
brave and desperate man, the Rob Roy of their band, had possessed 
themselves of a wild track of land, and devastated the country far 
and near. It was in terror of this attack that the Sikh had sought 
the company of his martial companions. The early part of the day 
the elephants had gone on peaceably together, but before sunset, 
these maranders rushed from their vantage-ground upon thé tra- 
vellers, speared the white man’s elephant, and drayged him and 
the child away to their stronghold. The elephant of the Sikh took 
fright, and ran with great speed into Poonah. The alarm was 
raised, and my friend, the Rajah Suta Dera sent out soldiers to 
search the place, and endeavour to find the captives. The military 
force succeeded in driving the bandits away, but could find no clue 
to the soldier or child. Year after year the searches all round the 
country were renewed, but in vain; the savage nature of these 
mien rendered it impossible to doubt they had slain their prey. 
These reminiscences, however mournful, brought with them a strange 
pleasure. Sir Arthur frequently renewed the subject; and Col. 
Grafton, pitying the isolated man, passed as much time in Harley 
Street, as his avocations allowed. The Colonel, like other rich people, 
was never without.a plea for spending his money, and frequently 
looked in at the “ Star,” making extensive purchases, and amused 
at the sight of military splendour. A late illustrious Prince cut short 
the brilliant costly decorations of the army; but in those days the 
accoutrements were elaborate, and the Colonel often spent an hour 
conversing with Woodford, and viewing the ornaments of a crack 
Cavalry Brigade. 

One ‘day he returned hastily to Harley Street, exclaiming, 
‘* Who is that young man at the “ Star ?”’ 

“Which man ?’’ said Sir Arthur (the new assistant was young). 
5: “The tall, handsome man, who passed out from the counting- 

ouse.’’ 

‘*Oh, you mean Charles! his life is quite a romance, Woodford 
picked him up on the road, a bare-footed boy, following the Peck. 
ham stage coach, put him to school, where he showed a great talent 
for accounts, and at 16 he was posted cashier at the ‘Star ;’ two 
ycars ago he was nearly sent off to Botany Bay for the robbery 
Maxwell’s son committed. I assure you, Charles is a very pleasant 
companion. I have often asked him here in the evening ; you should 


a met him, but I forgot, having so many painful matters to talk 
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‘I was so struck by his wonderful resemblance to your 
brother.” 

** 7 never noticed it.”’ 

** Perhaps not; you only knew your dear brother in his days of 
jocund health and happiness. I saw him at the last, and meet 
again the pensive glance of those beautiful eyes, the loving resig- 
nation of his countenance, as I watched your brother’s last 
moments. The death of Mrs. Seymour broke his heart ; he had no 

left to endure the operation of extracting the ball, which 
proved a mortal wound. By a last effurt he raised himself from the 
ground, where he sank down from the couch in his tent, aud placed the 
motherless infant in the arms of his faithful soldier, Duncan Brown. 
‘Duncan!’ he exclaimed, ‘ take the helpless orphan to my brother 
at Bombay, he will be a father to my son; promise me he shall 
never be given to Lord Rivers. He discarded my angel wife, and 
shall never have her child. It will be a long and weary journey ; 
there is all the money I] have.’ ‘Oh, captain,’ replied the corporal, 
tears streaming down his hard, sunburnt cheeks, ‘ talk not of money, 
—I have saved money.’ ‘ And promise,’ gasped out Seymour (these 
were his last words), ‘ till you see my brother, you will call the child 
your own, and never part with him.’ ”’ 

“Corporal Brown!’ said Sir Arthur, in great consternation ; 
** this boy was considered his illegitimate son.’’ 

“ Send for Charles,” said Grafton ; “ has he on the lower part 
of his left arm the mark of a dark band, as if grasping it?” When 
the bearers searched the palanquin for money, one of the fellows 
seized Mra. Seymour's arm, and pushed her back, the infant bore 
the mark.” 

Charles was sent for; the hasty summons and rapid walk 
brought to the young cheek a glow and brightness of which he had 
been Jong bereft. Sir Arthur looked up and caught the likeness to 
his brother. 

“‘Charles,’’ he said, very eagerly, ‘‘ turn up the sleeve of your 
left arm.’’ He did so ; there was the mark of thelong Hindoo fingers, 
exactly as Colonel Grafton had described. The baronet was over- 
whelmed, but still doubted the full reality. In great agitation he 
exclaimed, ‘* Charles Brown, was Corporal Brown your father ?”’ 

“ ] loved him as a father, he was so tender and kind to me; but 
there was something I could not undersiand. He once told me my 
mother was a beautiful lady, the daughter ofa grand earl. When I 
asked him to explain further, he would not, saying he must first 
find my uncle, Mr. Seymour.”’ 

‘** Ah!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, my title and change of name 
has been the misery of it all.” He sat down, covering his face. 
Men of cool and tranquil temperament, like him, are apt to give 
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way under any sudden excitement. There he felt he beheld his 
brother’s child! while the young man, whom we have seen 80 
ardent in his feelings, stood unmoved under this great change of 
destiny. 

. Kacel,” said Colonel Grafton; ‘‘ Charles Seymour, ask a 
blessing of your uncle. Lost to him for so many years, and now, 
by God's providence, restored! Your beautiful mother, Lady 
Mary, perished through the cruelty of those natives who left on her 
arm that mark she gave at your birth. Did Corporal Brown ever 
intimate the secret of your birth ?” 

“On-his death-bed he gave his wife a paper, charging her to 
try, as he had dove, to find Arthur Seymour; with it was a paper 
written ia the Hindoo language, to be given to Mr. Seymour if 
found; but she threw the papers away, and never made any 
inquiry. 

“ He is here !’’ cried Sir Arthur; ‘‘ Charles, my Charles, the 
*biéssing granted by Providence to cheer my remaining years. Never 
leave me, Charles; I am a lonely man. That smile is my poor 
brother’s ; you will inherit title and fortune, but far, far more the 
proud memory of your father’s yaliant services to his country—his 
noble spirit breathes upon jou ; and now, dear Charles, crown your 
happiness by wedded life. There is one who taught my cold heart 
somewhat of tenderness. Alice Maxwell’s modest, timid nature 
came with a soothing influence upon me; I know you love her— 
what man who values woman for her chief charm, her maiden 
modesty, could fail to do so? At first I did not understand your 
feelings, but they were soon evident. Do you not love her ?’’ 

At this allusion to Alice, the lover lost his self-possession ; he 
yielded toa burst of the ardent passion which consumed him. Kneel- 
ing at Sir Arthur’s feet, a deep sob gushed forth and relieved his 
lLeart—while again and again he kissed Fordyce’s hand, as the 
scalding tears fell thicker and faster over them. 

“Come, come,’’ said the baronet, ‘no more sorrow; think of 
nothing but love and happiness. Forget your wrongs; tell Max. 
well how freely you forgive him all, ask the wretched man to grant 
the parental blessing and give you bis daughter ; bring her to me 
as your bride. Alice! she will cheer my old age, and adorn your 
position when I am laid low.” 

“‘And tell him,” said Colonel Grafton, ‘‘ that I am here, 
@ living witness of your certain identity as Captain Sey- 
mour’s son, that I saw your gallant father dying in the ser- 
vice of his country, placing you in the arms of Corporal 
Brown, enjoining him to claim you as his own child, and never 
revealing the secret of your birth tiJl he placed you im the guard 
of Arthur Seymour, your uncle.” | 
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After this full explanation, our “worthy friend Woodford 
was summoned to hear the news. His honest heart bounded with 
joy at the bright destiny of the young man so dear to it, and 
added many circumstances, forgotten by Charlie, which tended to 
confirm the story that he was not the Corporal’s son. The child 
recollected his putative father saying, ‘‘ Yuur mother was a beautiful 
lady, an earl’s daughter.’’ Brown wasa plain, hard-featured man, 
a Scotchman, not likely to have gained the affections of such a 
woman; it was evident he was not her husband, as he married 
immediately on his return to England. 

In referring to his first meeting with the boy, he dwelt upon 
the noble spirit which gained his favour, and evinced the high-tuned 
nature which refused to beg. This interview concluded that first 
happy day. Early the next morning we find the impatient lover 
hastening to Croydon—we may consider him at the zenith of 


earthly bliss, but shall see that earthly hopes are too often frus- 
trated. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In front of Maxwell’s house at Croydon was a little court, 
which closed in the entrance with high pailings, and a door with 
a bell. 


Early in the morning, after the interesting scene related in our 
last chapter, a loud ring was heard. 

Maxwell, having had a bad night, was nervous and feverish. 

Alice felt anxious he should not be disturbed, therefore, 
when the bell was rung again, the watchful daughter hastened 
down to the door and; opened it. Scarcely «was it closed again 
when she was caught up in Charlie’s arms, and pressed by a thou- 
sand kisses. Alice was frightened. She struggled for release and 
at last got free, rushing away into the house. 

Her lover was sadly mortified ; convinced that Alice loved him, 
he expected she would feel a reciprocal ardour at this meeting. He 
could not understand the timid delicacy of ‘ woman’s love,” 
how it dreads what most delights it, how it trem bles at the fondest 
charm. 

Young Seymour (we must now call him) followed Alice, and 
he entered the room. Maxwell was lying on a couch near the open 
window ; the change in his appearance alone disarmed all feelings 
of resentment. Charles took his hand, while, in an agitated voice, 
he told the history of those strange circumstances combining to 
change his destiny. Maxwell stopped him, and, gasping for breath, 
ordered Charles to leave. 
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“Come not here to insult me, sir,” he cried, ‘* boasting of your 

ur. You are the cause of all my misery. If {you didn’t 
steal the money, you left it there, a temptation for my son. I 
am bereft of all but my daughter—dare not take her from me! 
Alice come, here !” 

The poor girl stood half way up the stairs to listen. She en- 
tered trembling with agitation. 

** Alice,”’ he said, ‘‘ come here.”’ | 

She dared not look up, lest she should'meet her lover’s mournful 
eyes. 

‘ ‘‘T am bereft of all but you, and if you dare to leave me, no 
blessing shall be on your head.” 

So ended this painful interview. 

The unhappy lover, driven from the house, returned to town 
to tell the sad story. 

Colonel Grafton had remained ail the morning in Harley-street 
to learn the result of Chariie’s visit. 

Do not grieve, my dear boy,” said Sir Arthur, as Charles paced 
the room in a distracted manner ; “ the point is soon settled ; when 
you are married Maxwell must live with us, then he will not 
leave his daughter.’’ 

* Ishould say,”’ said Grafton, very coolly, ‘* Maxwell will not 
be a very agreeable companion to you. He is evidently a morose, 
ill-tempered man.” 

“No matter, Grafton,’’ replied the baronet. ‘Charlie has 
hitherto suffered enough in life ; his happiness must now be my 
first consideration. Go, my dear friend, to-morrow to Croydon ; it 
will seem better than my going myself. You are clever at negotia- 
tion ; make the proposal in a very kind, gentle manner ; take care 
not to hurt his feelings.” 

“Feelings !’’ retorted Grafton ; ‘‘I don’t believe he has any.” 

“ Well, now, my dear friend, do as I direct.” 

Colonel Grafton did so. The next morning found him at 
Croydon. Having delivered his credentials, Maxwell replied : 

“ Thank you, sir, whoever you are, thank you very much. Yes, 
I am to live a pensioner on the baronet’s bounty, an object of com- 
passion to the amiable Mr. Woodford, the shopman of the ‘ Star,’ 
and other friends, who would think how kind Sir Arthur is to this 
poorman. No, sir! this humble home is mine; I am master here, 
and here I will remain. Leave me!” 

A few mornings after this, Alice was in a back room, busy in 
her domestic duties, preparing breakfast for her father, who was 


= asleep—a step from the garden and Charlie stood before 
er. 
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“ Oh Alice, Alice!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why are you so cruel 
to me t” 

“Charlie,” she replied, “from childhood my life has never 
known an hour’s bappiness—all has been pain, When first I loved 
you, none can tell the struggle there was, the bitter efforts to 
conquer my feelings against the lowly-born son of Corporal Brown ; 
then a worse sorrow was to hear your name, when you .were sup. 

guilty, uttered with hate and scorn, that I had to endure; 
but, Charlie, I never believed you guilty—no, never! Then came 
your loving letter, so precious and so fond; then I thought I 


never see you more. And now, Charlie, we are doomed to 
33 


oe 


As the poor girl spoke she threw herself into his arms and clung 
there, her bosom beating against his heart, silent, faint, and 
trembling. No word she spoke, but the long-drawn sighs that 
heaved up, were less of anguish than of a blessed feeling that for 
mce she had found peace and rest. At last she tore herself away. 
“Oh, Charlie!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ this must not be. Heaven 
forbids the union, and this bitter, bitter parting must not be again 


Charles, it is not your rank | prize, unworthy as I am to share it ; 


society might despise your wife for the sins of her family.”’ 

“Oh, dwell not on such thoughts; think of me and what I 
suffer.” 

“Do I not,” said the poor girl, as again she threw herself into 
his arms ; ‘‘we must not meet again. Let us fulfil the sacred duties 
for us decreed. My father shall never want the one only comfort 
left him in this world. Pardon the ill-treatment you have received 
from him, be kind to Sir Arthur, tell him how grateful Alice 
Maxwell feels at his consent to receive her into the family. She 
will always remember him with affection ; he was the first person 
whose pity seemed to revive me. I shall see him no more.”’ 

“Cruel! cruel! that idea.’’ 

*“*Charles,’’ said Alice in a solemn tone, ‘‘ your sufferings at 
parting I can no longer bear to witness. Ican stifle my own—the 
memory of your devoted love will soothe me under all trials ; your 
precious letter will never leave my bosom, its last sentence I 
repeat: ‘ J cannot say, Farewell.’ ”’ 

A sob was heard. 

The trembling maiden had no power to turn for one last look 
on that beloved face; she was gone, Alice left the room. 

Charles Seymour rushed from the house a broken-hearted 
man. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THERE is a vacuum in our story which it is time to fill up 
Though all particulars have been narrated of the death of Captain 
Seymour at Aurungabad, his cunsigning his little orphan to the 
care of Corporal Brown, and his last order to prevent ita, being 
claimed by Lord Rivers, 

They discarded,’’ said the officer, ‘“‘my child's mother, and 
shall never have authority over my son” 

These dying words were treasured up by the old corporal with 
that dutiful sentiment which soldiers always feel towards the offi- 
cers who have trested them kindly and appreciated their fidelity. 
We know that Colonel Grafton furnished Duncan Brown with 
money to reach Bombay, in addition to that which the soldier 
assured him he possessed of his own; thus furnished, grieving for 
his master’s loss, and holding the precious infant in his arms, he 
commenced the toilsome journey. After the first morning, as 
before stated, he was jvined by an English gentleman, who seemed 
towish for protection on the road. Their elephants paced on to- 
gether, and for some short distance their way was peaceable ; 
presently, however, they came to a track of ground backed by 
bills, in front a small valley; this lovely place was the abode 
of a set of mountain robbers, who owned no law but their own 
will and power, resembliny in character the Scottish cattle.lifters of 
old, headed by a desperate leader, the Rob Roy of the party ; no 
passers.by were safe from their attack. As our travellers ap- 
proached, a party of them rushed to the high road, speared the Cor- 
poral’s elephant, dragging him and the child away. 

The Indian gentleman’s elephant took~fright, and carried him 
at a great pace to his native town, Poonah. When unresisted 
these robbeis perpetrated no cruelty. When a prisoner was no 
longer of service to them, they would release him, aud mapy in. 
stances were known when they even helped him on his journey, 
wherever he was going. Probably tie robbers had never before 
beheld a fair and lovely infant of English origin ; so far from harm. 
ing Litle Seymour, they gazed on him with admiration. Their 
leader claimed him as his own share of the spoil, and much con- 
sultation was held as to Lis future appearance, whether he would 
gtow up worthy to be one of the tribe, and the faithful attendant 
of their commander. 

The Corporal they voted unworthy to be enrolled amongst them, 
reserving him to fulfil those servile duties which they themselves 
despised. One of their wives was engaged to nurse the infant. 
Her attachment to the child was, as usual in these cases, yery 
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strong ; and the®little creature crowed and kicked, while all the 
tribe came |jto admire him. Much jealousy was evinced towards 
Duncan Brown when he ventured to approach the darling, 
Things went on in this way for several weeks. We may here ob. 
serve their captors were above the Hindoo prejudice of abstaining 
from animal food ; so the Corporal was often allowed to share a 
meal, supplied by a bukra (he-goat) caught near the hills. How- 
ever, there still seemed for him no hope of release, he felt he was 
reserved for their service, amongst them he was to live, and as 
their slave, wherever he might go, he must look to die. He grieved 
not for his own faie: his parents in England were dead, he had 
displeased them by enlisting for a soldier, and deserting his com. 
fortable home. But what about the child? What about his fate ? 
Left among these barbarous people, his precious life so prized, as 
it would have been, by Mr. Seymour, wasted away in ignorance— 
nothing beyond! Must he remain here? Must he grow old a 
victim to his cruel fate? no pleasures, no attainments, no duties of 
of his position,—must they be all abandoned ? 

One dark night the spoilers had lit their fires, and, armed as 
they were, laid down to sleep. It was a scene strange and pic- 
turesque, worthy the ideal touch of the painter or poet. Up 
the hills, to the utmost point of sight, their lurid lights blazed 
to the midnight sky, disclosing the various forms and countenances 
of these outlawed men, their weapons lying by their side. Scared 
by the light, the hyenas growled at a distance, and dared not 
approach. The jackals uttered their strange wail, which the natives 
interpret, “‘ Here lies a dead Hindoo;” the wild dogs, thought to 
share the prey, ran round the encampment and hid themselves in 
caverns up the hills. Vain had been all attempts to dispossess 
these men of the ground which they had siezed ; neither the endea- 
vours of the legal government, then existing in India, or the force 
of British military power, had any effect. They were careful never 
to attack the Government lands, nor cities, nor any defended places, 
but were the noted terror of all quiet passengers, wherever bound. 
On the night we have seen them reposing in calm sleep they had 
neglected to post a watch on the road. 

The Corporal had laid down as near the child and nurse as he 
was permitted; suddenly he awoke at its cry, and starting up, 
beheld, leaning over him, with the infant in his arms, a stately 
Brahmin whom he had previously noticed. 

“ Rise,’’ said the priest of Brahma, “ rise and follow me ; hold 
the child. I have this moment taken it from the bosom of its sleep- 
ing nurse ; its cries must not be heard, or we shall be discovered.”’ 

The Corporal took the infant, who sunk again to sleep in his 
swartby arms. 
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‘¢ Follow me,” again said the Brahmin; “ the path is rough 
and dark, tread cautiously. This night the men have neglected to 
guard this secret path ; yesterday;the long attack and capture of the 
rich merchant train has fortunately induced a deep repose.’ From 
the time you were made prisoner I resolved to set you free,”’ 

“ Reverend Sir,” said Brown, “‘ how came you among these 
bad people ?’’ 

“ Brother,’’ replied the priest ; the disciples of Brahma must 
not choose their work ; it is allotted them. ‘'wo years since I was 
on the way to visit the Ragah Udaja Singh, who required my 
prayers—captured by these lawless men. 1 have toiled to bring 
them to a sense of religion, but as yet have failed to work on their 
fierce nature, except on one [ deemed the hardest, but who now 
thankfully listens to my instruction. When, in earlier life, I 
entered the priesthood, I hoped to be distinguished by my know. 
ledge of abstruse science. 1 longed to dive into all the secrets’ of 
nature—astronomy, with its wondrous knowledge—but my Divine 
Master stopped me in this course, and, by bringing me here, chose 
for me an humble path.” 

The Brahmin, though he did not speak fluently, conversed with 
a studied distinctness, which proved how much he felt interested 
in the narrative. 

“It seems,’’ continued he ‘‘ that One Divine Truth unites our 
faith that in the Holy Trinity we worship. Brahma was the first 
begotten before all worlds. He has been sent down to instruct 
poor mortals, to sanctify our hearts and inspire our best feelings. 
Your religion, has it not a parallel? Do you not worship One, 
a Holy Spirit sent for this same purpose? My thought dwells 
continually on this truth, for what is earthly learning if it does 
not bring us to the true knowledge of the eternal? It should 
humble the pride of the highest human attainments to find the 
poor and ignorant, the young and feeble-minded, can equally attain 
to this truth.” : 

During the conversation they turned into a lonely defile, far 
away from the lights, to a difficult and rocky path; on they went 
for more than a mile, when, to the Corporal’s great surprise, they 
emerged not many furlongs from the identical spot where his 
elephant was speared and he taken prisoner. Duncan Brown ex- 
pressed surprise. 

; The Brahmin silenced him, saying, “ Brother, listen ; presently, 
in the charge of pilgrims, a large train (they are not expected by 
the robbers) will, I trust, pass in safety. When the third palan- 
quin approaches pronounce the word, ‘ Abdallah ;’ the reply will 
be ‘Salaam,’ the door will be opened, you and your precious charge 


will be conveyed in perfect safety to your destination ; om you 
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whom you are to deliver the child. You tell me Cuptain Seymour 
has given you sufficient money to carry you to Bombay, where you 
expe.t to find this party.” 

“Then, reverend sir, will you not also escape ?”’ 

‘*No,” said the Brahmin emphatically. ‘* No, my brother; 
Brahma has placed me bere, and here lies my duty. I have found 
one converted sinner, and am in hopes of another. Think what 
earthly joy can equal miue, when I bring them to the knowledge 
of my Divine Master and the influence of His worship? Think 
no more of me, but attend to my instructions.”’ : 

‘“* Reverend sir,” said the Corporal, stopping the enthusiasm of 
the Brahmin, at the same time hushiny the plaints of little Sey. 
mour, “ thie must be a very hard life for such as you.’’ 


‘** Brother,”’ replied the priest of Brahma, “ nothing is hard 


but sin. Vishta, the god of destruction, too often prompts us to 
ewerve from our duty and complain of our lot ; he tempts us only 
to betray; never listen to him, my brother, but. go on your path 
of duty, and wait your reward.” 

Thus they parted. Duncan Brown, doubting much, waited for 


the issue, but, as a good soldier, strictly followed orders. His — 


summons was answered, the third palanquin was opened, and 
carried him with the iofant to Aurunzabad, that great Hindoo city 
on the direct read to the coast. Here he found that Mr. Seymour 
was well known, ond had passed through some weeks since on his 
way to Bombay, having taken final leave of his friend, the Rajah 
Suta Deva. 

This intillegence hastened Duncan, with the hope of finding the 
uncle. He went forward to Bombay, thus fulfilling Captain Sey- 
mour’s dying order, and discharging a sacred duty. Here he was 
again foiled—Mr. Seymour had thrown up his diplomatic appoint. 
ment, and takena passage to England. In England, then, Mr. 
Seymour must be found, most probably in London. Duncan 
Brown resolved to search near the metropolis. We are aware that 
he left a pleasant home, against his parents’ consent, and enlisted. 
The little property was at Peckham; on his return he found it 
let to a widow-woman ; he determined to marry her, and, tbus 
secure a nurse for the infant, who began to pine. Now, if a man 
gets what he marries for he has no right to complain—for instance, 
he marries for movey, and his wife is a shrew—no matter, let him 
evjy the fortune and put up with the temper, or should a suscep. 
title youth fall in love, and marry a beauty, the lovely creature 
may be an i:norant housekeeper, despising domestic duties and 
waste his income—well, he has the beauty and must pay the bills. 
But the Co:poral gained nothing. Mrs. Brown neglected the child, 
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was a vicious temper, and given to drink. Except those who have 
experienced the feeling none can know what a good-hearted man 
suffers when, even without any tie of blood, he sees a child ill- 
used. 

All the more for his wife’s unkindness, did the Corporal love 
Charlie ; indeed, the child’s sweet temper and beauty might have 
won the hardest heart. His countenance bore a resemblance to both 
his parents ; there was from his father the long-cut hazel eyes, 
with sweeping fringed eyelashes, and the short upper lip, delicate- 
formed moath, and winning smiles of his mother, Lady Mary. It 
was curious to see on his little dimpled arm the mark of the Hin. 
doo fingers, with which impress he was born. Mrs. Brown grudged 
every penny spent on the boy, and always called it her husband's 
bastard. Neighbours caught the idea; so that the epithet stuck to 
little Seymour, and the Corporal did not undeceive them. Duncan 
Brown was sufficient scholar to teach the first rudiments of a child's 
education. The boy caught instruction with wonderful avidity, 
chiefly delighting in a slate to work out his sums ; and thus matters 
went on till he was between nine and ten years old. It may be 
asked—how came it that a sensible man like the Corporal could 
not trace Mr. Seymour, even under the change of name or acces- 
sion of title? Of course, he’could have done sv, had he known 
how to set about it; but he did not know, and had no friend or 
neighbour to advise him. We believe the baronetage of England 
was not then published, or this would have given the baronet’s 
whole pedigree before his elevation ; the poor Corporal groped on 
in the dark, when one day, when conning over a newspaper, he read 
the thanks of Parliament to “ Sir Arthur Fordyce,”’ for his distin. 
guished services in India. 

Time went ov, and Duncan Brown, after a very short illness, 
found himself sinking from this life—affections and cares, trials 
and disappointments, would be no more for him, the faithful 
soldier might rest. in blessed peace. 

It was a sad reflection that Charlie must be left in the power 
of his supposed stepmother; but the Corporal thought to induce 
kinder treatment, by assuring his wife that if she could find Mr. 
Seymour her reward would be great indeed, any amount of money 
would be gladly paid. At the same time he placed in her hand a 
little box ( silver), containing tbe full attestation of Charlie’s birth, 
the names of his parents, and the dying injunctions of his father— 
this he gave her in his last moments. During bis lifetime her 
propensity for drink had been somewhat checked, but when he 
departed she indulged unrestrained. Future interests and future 
duties were alike forgotten ; she made no inquiries, and threw 


away the box. She told poor Charlie that as she was obliged to 
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‘support him he must do all the work, she should allow no time 


for reading ; therefore she locked up his books, and the precious 
slate—he had to scrub the house, feed the pig—nay, more, as his 
growth was rapid, the clothes with which the Corporal had sup. 
plied him were scon too small. Mrs. Brown would give no other ; 
she said he might wear her husband’s old garments. In this 
ecventric guise and barefooted, we found, in our opening chapter, 
the heir of the Seymours running beside the Peckham Coach, and 
loudly vociferating, as he looked up to Woodford, ‘‘ Give me some 
work—pray, sir, give me some work.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


MaRVELLOUS change! that little urchin running barefooted 
beside the Peckham Coach is now heir to. an ancient baronetcy 
and rich estates, surrounded by all the appliances of wealth, the 
object of his uncle’s tender regard, who lives but for him, studying 
to promote his happiness, forestalling every wish. What an 
enviable position! Yet prosperity could never fill the aching void 
in young Seymour's heart—his was a blighted existence ; but the 
unselfishness of his nature induced him to assume a cheerfulness 
he never felt, in order in some degree to repay Sir Arthur’s bound. 
less kindness. 

From Mr. Woodford Charles learnt that, through Alice’s de- 
voted care, her father had regained his health. She always 
answered Mr. Woodiord’s letter as regarded her father, but never 
mentioned herself. Charles mourned the separation from his be- 
loved even more for her sake than his own, convinced, as he must 
be, of her fond affection, and all she sacrificed to filial duty ; but 
he endeavoured to suppress these mournful thoughts. The baronet 
wished him to go into society, where he produced a great sensation. 
The young and handsome future Sir Charles Fordyce,—how 
mothers courted and daughters fell in love with these languishing, 
dark eyes—a prize! a prize! What could be done to win him! 
Useless giving balls, Mr. Seymour never danced : concerts—music 
minded him of Alice, he avoided joining inthe harmony. Pic-nics 
were suggested at Richmond Hill, and every available spot down 
the Thames. These social meetings were severally given, Sir 
Arthur found them delightful, Charles fatiguing. Charades and 
enigmas were lost on him. But not only the fair ladies tried their 
plans to secure him, the nobler sex entered the lists. Some de- 
scribed to the novice the charming excitement{of the turf, others 
strove to impress him with the delight of a bet at ‘‘ rouge et noir.” 
More experienced tempters were shareholders in companies, who, a& 
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an act of friendship, offered to secure’ Mr. Seymour a share in some 

fitable investment (penniless themselves, in case of bankruptcy 
the wealthy shareholders would have to pay). To this last pro. 
posal Charles, in his simplicity, replied : 

“ His uncle managed all money matters. Sir Arthur would 
understand all about it ; they had better speak to him.” 

Charles Seymour was one of those instances where a young, 
man’s position forbids true friendship wherever he went ; in what- 
ever society, he carried marked upon him, in legible characters, 
the words “‘our property.”’ . 

This heartless state of things had lasted more than a year, and 
the accounts from Woodford continued the same,—Maxweil quite 
restored to health. 

One morning, about this time, Sir Arthur and his nephew sat 
at breakfast the conversation had dropped, some casual word 
awakening mournful retrospections. Tne baronet knew the cause, 
and the words of consolation were, in this case, vain. He luoked 
at the object of his tender.affection with silent pity. A loud knock 
at the house-door, roused both parties from reverie. A letter was 
brought for Charles ; it came from a medical man at Croydon. By 
Mr. Maxwell's order the physician expressed a wish that Mv. 
Seymour would come to him without delay. Dr. F. added, from 
himself, that he should await his arrival, which was impatiently 
expected, and inform him of the cause. 

Under agitated surprise Charles made conjectures. 

“Go,” said Sir Arthur; .“ wait not for surmises, my dear boy ; 
you can tell me about it on your return. Go directly !” 

Charles started at once for the cottage. Dr. F. met him at 
the door, with the assurance the patient could not loag survive. 
Mr. Maxwell had been, till very lately, in excellent health ; but 
a sudden accident brought on a rapid disease and shattered the 
constitution. 

“IT will lead you upstairs,’ said the doctor, “and depart; 
impatience has hasteued the crisis.” Charles followed to an upper 
chamber, where Maxwell was in bed. Alice, bending over bis pillow, 
was aided in her sad cares by the faithful Jane Mordaunt, who had 
followed her through all changes, aud now watched by her side. 
Charles stood at the fout of bed, trembling with emotion. Alice met 
his gaze—that previous look ; her weeping eyes bent down over the 
pillow, as her father exclaimed, ‘‘ Is he come ?”’ ‘Ibe muaning voice 
gasped out, ‘‘I have sinned; pride and the world, can they con- 
sole me now? Merciful Heaven, grant me time to make repara 
tion.”’ 


‘‘T aw here,’’ replied Charles, 
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‘* Ab,”’ said Maxwell, ‘‘ I reviled and insulted you—in sinful 
wrath drove you from my house.”’ 

** I forgive all,” cried Charles ; “ I do, I do.’’ 

“ Where are you?’’ (the glaring eye no longer distinguished 
objects). ‘‘ Where are you? give me your hand.’’ With sudden 
effort the dying man raised himself from the pillow ; he sat upright 
in bed, and now he spoke firmly, the spirit was in every word. 
** Gracious Heaven, I thank thee 1 am allowed the time,’’ as he 
spoke a glorifying light beamed on his countenance, dwelling 
there. 
* Alice, my child, my child ; be it your blessed duty as Charlie's 
wife to atone for your father’s injustice.” 

Maxwell felt for her hand, then joined it to Seymour’s. He spoke 
very distinctly, and for some minites held their united hand 
clasped in his own, while he pronounced the fervent blessing, ‘‘ May 
God of Heaven bless my children, keep them from temptation, and 
guide them to Himself.” After these last words, the hand of the 
dying man relaxed its hold. His last prayer was heard ; a placid 
smile was on his countenance as Maxwell fell back on his pillow 
and expired. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ALONE with the dead! awful mystery visits a mourner’s heart 
when viewing the first change from this mortal life. That parting 
smile still on Maxwell's lips. Alice kissed them, they were scarcely 
cold. Could it be that he had left her? The spirit of her parent, 
was it near? she felt support and comfort in the thought and re- 
membrance that to the last he had cherished and loved her, and that 
she had been able to devote her life to filial duty. Alone she 
watched the death-bed (having dismissed her faithful Jane Mor- 
daunt), alone she watched. Charles had entreated to remain, but 


‘she insisted on being alone. 


A few days after Sir Arthur arrived with his nephew, and in a 
solemn manner pronounced the betrothment and blessed his children. 
Alice was soon token to her future home. After an interval of 
respect to the deceased, the maiden became a wife, and in blessed 
wedlock the faithful, long-tried lovers forgot their sorrows ; their 
happiness was reflected on all around them like a radiant halo, 
brightening Sir Arthur’s brow. As advancing years marked deeper 
furrows, his strength seemed renewed like the eagles. 

As a matron, new joys rewarded Alice, new beauty distinguished 
her, A husband’ s devoted love rendered his children more precious 
te their mother’s heart; they were indeed lovely. Mary was the 
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oldest, a sweet, affectionate temper—three sturdy boys, Charles, 
Arthur, and Harry—the pet of the family was the youngest child, 
Clara. Their father insisted that Mr. Woodfori should be godfather 
to the youngest boy ; this worthy man’s name was Heury, bus the 
child was called Harty, or Hal. As they climbed Sir Arthur's 
knee, their little soft arms clinging tu his neck and covering tim 
with kisses, they entitled him Old Papa, promoter and sharer of 
all their amusements. Old Papa always joined in their frolic and 
fun. 

In her humble station Jane Mordaunt was another link of joy; 
the faithful servant who had followed ber young mistress through 
so many sorrows, now shared the happiness which brightened the 
household. 

It was in the month of November, six years after the marriage, 
Charles Seymour was reading the newspaper to Sir Arthur, when 
his caught the following advertisement :— 

“Found, while digging ina garden at Peckham, a silver bor, containing 
the history of a child supposed to be lost. Whoever will give suti-factory evi- 


"dence to whom it belongs, can hear further particulars by inquiring at Mr. 
Robiason, Woodbine Cottage. No expenses to pay.” 


“It must be the silver box, with the whole account of my birth 
and parentage in the Hindustani language, which that woman threw 
away—strange Providence, that it should now be found! How often 
has the dear old Corporal shown it to me when a little child, and 
told how large a reward would be given to whoever placed me in 
your care! Let us lose no time in ascertaining the truth.” 

Sir Arthur, guided by his nephew, went to the address named. 
Charles recognised the old spot where he had so often sat learning — 
his lessons while his putative father worked in the gardep. Mr. 
Robinson told Sir Arthur he had bought the cottage the previous 
year ; the gardener in digging up a potatoe-bed found the box, and in 
& spirit of honesty, brought it to bim. ‘* At last,” said the master, 
‘I discovered a secret spring, and found the’ papers.” 

‘* The dear old Corporal told me,’’ interrupted Charles, seizing 
the box, “that he found it on a battle-field. See, here is thé very 
mark, the name of ‘ Luchmee, the Preserver,’ a heathen goddess,” 
(It was there, quite legible, though damp had sviled it.) 

It appeared that Mr. Robinson, finding writing in unknown 
characters, took the papers to the clergyraan of the parish, who told 
him the writing was in Hindustani, and containing the promise of 
a large reward to whoever produced them, or found Mr. Seymour, 
the child’s uncle, The rector understood the Hindustani language, 
and advised Mr. Robinson to advertize, as the papers must be of 
great importance to the family. In consequence, the rector drew 
up the advertisement which proved so succes sful. 
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Mrs. Brown, in her fits of excitement, might have destroyed 
the box ; but it appears she threw it out amongst the potatoes, and 
there, lying for years in the damp mould, it still retained the in. 

ion, ‘‘ (ae the Preserver.’”’ The clergyman guidea 
Charles Seymour to the grass-covered mould, under which reposed 
the body of Duncan Brown—the young man was deeply affected, 
and expressed a wish that at his death the body might be per- 
mitted to lie near him. 

As Robinson refused any remuneration for himself or the finder, 
Sir Arthur presented him with a handsome piece of plate, and, by 
Charlie’s earnest request, a comfortable annuity was settled on the 
honest gardener. Mr. Robinson expressed a wish to see Charles 
Seymour's children, and the little darlings came down with their 
mother, and gambolled about the spot so dear to their father’s 
feelings. The silver box became a valuable heirloom in the Sey- 
mour family. 

Sir Arthur wrote a full account of the discovery, attesting in 
so wonderful a manner to his nephew’s identity, with copy of the 
papers, to his friend the Rajah Suta Deva. Colonel Grafton 
had returned to India with his regiment. As he was the first to dis- 
cover Charles, and restore the lost one, he was immediately in 
formed of the curious manner corroborating the truth. The gal- 
lant officer's felicitations were most heartfelt. 

The children, as they rose from infancy, so healthy and affec- 
tionate, never caused their mother a tear—readily instructed, easily 
controlled, it was charming to visit that happy home—it would 
seem that kind Providence ordained they should repay the many 
years of sorrow both parents endured. One maxim was impressed 
on their young minds, that idleness was a selfish sin ; they must be 
useful, and contribute to the comfort of others. This principle was 
never forgotten ; the little people frequently consulted together 
how they could instruct the young, or assist the aged. As ‘‘ Old 
Papa’ became more feeble, much thought was for him ; in their 
summer excursions, if their parents were absent, they remained 
with ‘* Old Papa,"’ surrounding him with attention as he sat under 
a shady tree, or on the sea beach, thanking the gracious Providence 
that had filled up his cup of happiness to the brim. Hark to the 
children’s merry laugh as they ranto ‘‘Old Papa,” with some 
curiosity they had found, or nestled round him, asking for some 
wonderful story of the olden time. 














A Tale. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We recoil from the idea of any event that diminished the 
happiness of the Seymours’ home ; but mortal must pay the debt 
of mortality. In his eighty-fifth year, Sir Arthur Fordyce, sur- 
rounded by his lovely, loving family, content and peaceful, passed 
away. In succeeding to the title, Lady Fordyce became extremely 
popular, sharing the admiration of the world with her amiable, 
handsome husband. The sins of her family seemed to be forgotten. 
It is probably a rare instance that the great prosperity this family 
now enjoyed had no ill effect on their character ; they were, as ever, 
thoughtful for others, kind, and unselfish. 

Alfred Maxwell died soon after his father—his mother went to 
reside at Brussels; he had spent all her money, but Alice constantly 
supplied her with ample means for comfort in that semi-French 
city. 

Sir Arthur had not withdrawn his large investment from the 
‘* Star,” having a pride in sustaining it for Woodford’s sake. In 
alterations and improvements in that part of the town the old 
house was pulled down, and the establishment moved to a more 
fashionable locality. The golden emblematical “Star ’’ was not 
fated to adorn the new premises; while the workmen were about, 
it was either lost or stolen—perhaps it would not have suited the 
more literal taste of modern days. One person in the large new 
house did not long survive the change—like many aged people, 
Mrs. Morris missed the old quarters, her own kitchen, and her 
own little parlour. ‘‘Oh, master! master !’’ she exclaimed, “ This 
is not home.” Her life had been spent in his service—her loss 
could never be replaced. 

Woodford lived on to a good old age, in bachelor comfort, ~He 
made a will, by which he bequeathed his share in the business 
to the young baronet, Sir Charles ; thus maintaining to the last a 
wish to benefit his once faithful, loved cashier. 

Sir Charles purchased, with the bequest, an estate in Hamp- 
shire, to be called “‘ Woodford Grove,’’ and immediately entailed 
it on Harry—Woodford’s godson. 

The good man’s death cancelled Sir Charles’s interest in the 
military equipment house. He withdrew his money. The 
business fell into separate hands, both in West End fashionable 
streets, 

Harry Seymour spent much of his time at Woodford Grove, 
where he always studied to be good, not among the abject poor, 
but with families struggling on in life. Like his brothers, he acted 
up to the principles he had been taught ; and thus those beloved 
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parents went on in their path of duty, their happiness increased by 
the virtues of their children. 

The baronet and his beloved Alice, as they descended the hill 
of life together, were cheered by the wedded felicity of their children, 
especially they rejoiced in the healing of that ancient feud, when 
the lovely, ill-fated Lady Mary was rejected by her proud father, 
and the dying Captain Seymour forbade the infant to be ever 
given tohis charge. This resentment was turned to peace by the 
union of his granddaughter, Mary, with a young Lord Rivers. Nor 
did domestic comfort prevent her brothers gaining success. In 
the senate, at the bar, their talent and industry earned brilliant 
fame, while they proved the energetic spirit of their race, 
prompting that noble, glorious aspiration, ‘‘ Give me some work ! 
give me some work !’’ 
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THE HISTORY OF AN “ AFRICAN ” LION TAMER. 
: Epirev sy ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Royal Infirmary, 
B——, June —, 187—. 

THE story Iam about to try to relate will be written by my 
darling daughter, Jenny, at my dictation. She sits beside me in 
this infirmary, where I have now been lying for nine weeks. For 
that length of time, which to me in my sufferings has appeared as 
many years, have I been tortured mentally and physically. Now 
that I feel the band of death upon me, it may be interesting for 
the world to know the history, or a little of it, of the man who was 
sacrificed to satisfy vain and frivolous curiosity ; and I will tell it. 

The wounds 1 have received have not for one moment, either 
night or day ceased to pain me, and were it not that at times an 
opiate has been administered to me, I verily believe that I should 
long, long ago have been removed toa mad-house. In the day- 
time, during this pleasant, beautiful and merry month of June, I 
watch the sunbeams come dancing into the ward, and fix them- 
selves upon the few flowers on the table. I think how sweet it 
must be outside ; and when the windows are opened, and the joyous 
shouts of thousands of healthy and free people, fall upon my ear, I 
wish then I were well. I long to be at liberty; and I believe I 
should be happy, after my long confinement, were I a shoeblack, 
so that I breathed the open air. The nurses, like kind angels, 
strive to cheer me, they tell me that the frightful lacerations on 
my body will soon be healed, and that in a short time I shall be 
able to be about again. They are in good-health and spirits ; they 
know not what it is to be suffering in each limb, each separate 
nerve, and each sinew; they know not what it is to toss upon a 
sick bed, to see the bright sun rise each day, as it were to bid me 
good morrow, and yet to feel that half my body has been torn away. 
The day passes drearily, the low voices of my fellow sick com- 
panions, add to the monotony ; the routine of the ward is always 
the same; thus nothing distracts me from my agonies. But oh! 
how awful is night. 1 watch the moon and stars rise—peep into 
my character, then I dose off ; but I waken, trembling and terrified, 
I see those savage lions again springing upon me, amid my cries, 
useless for help, and the wild shouts of the terror-stricken spectacle 
—will these tortures never cease? How long—O death! shall I 
have to wait. 
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“I was born in Dublin, in the year 1845. My parents held a 
respectable position, and I received a good education. But un- 
happily, as 1 grew into youth, my extravagant conduct compelled 
my father to throw me on my own resources, and even to shut the 
door against me. How far I was really responsible for my actions 
at the silly age, I have even now some difficulty to determine, 
since, as I have learned, my father in his youth was far from per- 
fection, whilst my mother had at one time of her life been an 
actress; 80, in justice to myself, I must say that 1 inherited from 
both parents an imagination considerably stronger than my 
reasoning faculties. This, perhaps, through no especial fault or 
desire of my own, led me astray. I have, however, generally 
noticed, that parents, who, when young, were themselves foolish, 
are stricter on their offspring than others; though, since the spirit 
of the parents is so frequently reproduced in their children, it is 
but fair that a father or mother of imaginative nature should be 
lenient with a son ordaughter. But when I was born my father had 
settled to business, and at the time of his forbidding me the house 
was attending to it with all diligence ; whilst my mother, who had 
beceme frugal and industrious, helped him to acquire a good 
standing. 

“I well remember the night when my father told me to enter his 
house no more. It would be twelve o’clock when I rang the bell, 
and awaited an answer. The rain came down in torrents, and a 
dismal, drenched street met my view. Presently I heard my 
parents step iu the hall, and without unlocking the door he desired 
to know who was there. I told him I was, when he replied that, 
after so many warnings, he had made up his mind not to allow me 
to enter home again! he bid me to go, and get work at whatever and 
wherever I could. The beer I had drunk with my companions at 
the inn fired my indignation, and actually Jetting an oath slip from 
my mouth, I left the step; and from that moment to this I have 
never been under the paternal roof. I wonder if my father would 
ask me in now, could I present myself at his door? He little thinks 
that the ‘‘ African Lion Tamer, Tonanti,’’ is bis son John. He 
has, doubtless, read of the attack upon me in the lion's den, and 
still knows not; and if I die, as is very probable, will, perhaps, 
never know what he read about related to his child—his favourite 
child; for up to a certain age I was his darling boy, in whom he 
placed all his hopes and joys. 

“‘T Jeft his door and wandered into the streets, pondering over 
my prospects. It was so cold and wet, that to seek shelter was 
absolutely necessary, and as I had no money, I soughi the house 
of a friend, who received me cordially, after explaining matters. 

“ Saunders’ Royal Star Menagerie was at this time in Dublin, 
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and next morning, knowing one of the keepers, I went to pay him 
a visit. During my stay, it strack me that as a great number of 
hands were wanted in so large an establishment, I might, by my 
friend’s influence, get some situation here. He asked his employers’ 
and was taken on to be a kind of general knock-about. Next day 
we left Dublin, and I have never been there since. 

“ A showman’s life was new to me; and though my duties— 
cleaning the dens, and all kinds of menial work—were not over- 
agreeable, still the excitement of each day, seeing fresh faces and 
fresh towns, suited me very well. For several years I travelled 
through England and Scotland, not, however, without being promoted 
to higher and more responsible posts, with, likewise, an increase 
of salary. My wages were now very fair; and having met with a girl 
who had somehow fascinated me, and in turn been fascinated, I 
began to dream of marriage, and very soon after became a 
husband. 

“T was now raised to head keeper, and at times ventureil into 
the lion’s den, though the proper person to do so was Manto, a 
regular African, big and powerful, and as fearless, if not more so, 
as the brutes with which he performed. But though courageous 
and strong, he had one failing—that of drink—and it frequently 
happened that at night he entered the cages semi-intoxicated, in 
which state he invariably maltreated the animals ; and though often 
cautioned, he heeded not a friendly warning; indeed, so offended 
was he, if anyone dared to offer him advice, that he felt inclined, 
a threatened to strike the adviser. 

“It was at Sunderland, during the winter months, that Manto 
was taken ill, ond procluded from performing; not as had been 
predicted, through an attack by the beasts, but through having 
caught a severe cold, which had settled on his chest, and seemed in 
a good way for breaking up his constitution. However, the day 
after we reached Sunderland, he was too ill to sppear; and the 
consequence was, that either another performance must be 
immediately procured, or the people be disappointed. The morning 
that Manto was so bad, Saunders asked me if I would take his 
place, saying that I knew the animals well, and with a few excep- 
tions, I should be able to put them through their usual perform- 
ance, For a time I hesitated, then he mentioned the salary; he 
would give me thirty pounds a week. ‘Thirty pounds a week! 
What a leap from two! Enough—I was full of confidence, and 
accepted the offer. Henceforward—for in a few days Manto died 
—TI was not ‘John Carter, keeper,’ but ‘ Tonanti, the African Lion 

King,’ as declared on the bills, 

“When I got home and told my wife, who, by this time, bad 
become a mother, and our little daughter had grown into a pretty 
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girl, she was decidedly opposed to the arrangement. I was not an 
African, nor half strong enough to perform with wild beasts, and 
what if thev should attack me and tear me to pieces? This 
thought horrified me—it makes me tremble now, as I lie upon this 
sick pallet? and I cannot but think that my wife’s voice was pro. 
phetic ; but my engagement was made. The whole town was 
placarded with the name of ‘Tonanti,’ and screwing up all my 
courage, I set to work with desperate hands to darken my skin 
along with my hair, which I curled according to my master’s 
directions. 

** The evening came; and I proceeded with as much majesty, 
as possible, to the fair. I desired my wife and child to come down 
after me, believing that if anything did ¢o wrong, their presence 
would encourage me to resist and battle with the animals. At 
seven o'clock I reached the show ground, with its roar and excite. 
ment, its crush and definite noise. If the tumult had any effect 
upon me it was a depriving one, for the thought suddenly flashed 
across my mind, that if 1 were killed the world would go on just 
the same; and whereas with my two pounds a week, now 
I could enjoy life a little, in death the promised thirty would 
be useless. How many would rush to the menagerie, expressly 
tw see the sight, did they think I should be worried? Hundreds ; 
no doubt of it. 

1] dismissed these conjectures, and sprang on the platform as 
gaily, and seemingly as happy in my new skin and character as if 
it were natural. The proprietor took me by the hand, and con- 
ducted me to his private room ; asked me how I felt, and told me 
not to be timid ; all was well, and I looked as perfect an African 
as he had ever seen. He laughed and joked as he banded me a 
loaded revolver, to place in my belt, a sword to fix by my side, and 
a whip to dangle in my hand. We waited a few moments and at 
length it was time for the performance to open. Just then I 
heaved a heavy sigh, and, as we were going, he said: ‘ Come, 
come, keep your courage up—have a glass of grog.’ 

** With these words he handed mea large tumbler full of brandy 
and water, and I felt considerably better nerved. I went forward, 
descended the staircase, and walke! direct to the lion’s den; 
put my foot on the bottom step of the ladder, leading to the 
cage, appeared to compliment the keeper, reached the door, and 
then——A feeling of indecision came over me, for, on turning 
my head to bow to the crowd, I perceived my wife, and she omin- 
ously called me back. It was, however, too late; the people were 
eagerly expectant; so, with a leap, I sprang into the den, not 
without hearing a shrill cry from among the audience, which I 


knew. came from my wife. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“T was in the cage; hundreds of persons were in front applaud- 
ing the performance. How bright looked the eyes of the spectators ! 
How the jewellery worn by the ladies glittered from my perilous 
position! How happy they all looked! They knew not my case, 
and perhaps had they done so, it would have been all the same. 
The lions all obeyed my command with alacrity, save one, which 
growled and looked more fiercer than ever she dared (it was a 
lioness) when Manto was alive, I made them jump through hoops, 
crouch at my feet; I slashed them with my whip, fired a blank 
shot among them, and retired perfectly safe, amid the acclamations 
of the beholders. I felt glad to reach the last step of the ladder ; 
and though congratulated and praised by Saunders, I thanked 
Heaven for my deliverance, and vowed never again to set foot amid 
the brutes, I was certain that the lioness in particular had noticed 
the change, and having been a perpetual source of trouble to Manto, 
who had trained her from a cub, what would she be with me? I 
shuddered. 

‘* But the owner would not hear of my retirement. It would 
be foolish, he said, to do so now, after | had obtained a footing. 
(What cared he whether I was killed or not, so that he made 
money.) I objected and objected, but he reasoned, and argued, 
and persuaded, till I promised t» perform asecond time. Again, 
my wife desired me not to go, and again | overruled her wish, and, 
to my intense joy as well as hers, I returned home uninjured, A 
third, fourth, fifth, six appearance ; and by this I was hardened, 
and began to laugh at fear. 

‘* For several years I, Tonanti, drilled the beasts, and began 
to look upon myself as a man, specially marked out for the work I 
had undertaken. The increase of alary was not of great use to 
me; in fact, after a time it proved a bane, for 1 sought company 
and began to drink heavily. 

“It was at Liverpool that an adventure out of the ordinary 
course of events took place. {| went down as usual to the show, 
dressed out with rings and chains, and more than half tipsy. One 
servant warned me, an] asked me if I recollected the advice I had 
given to Manto, my predeces:or; but I cast a Jook of scorn upon 
him, and pushed him back. ‘There was a great number of people 
in the establishment, among them my wife and child. As I 
entered the cage, I thought of the cherished faces lovuking on, and 
half blamed myself for the drink I had taken; though I still 
thought that 1 was quite capable of going through my duties. 

My patrons being so numerous, I felt inclined to put the animals 
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through a few extra tricks. The lioness growled, and was savage 
and stupid. Annoyed at her dogged manner, I drew my sword, 
and gave her a cut on the hind part of the body. Some of the 
lookers on called ont for help ; but seeing that I stood my ground, 
they imagined that what I had done was by way of castigation, 
and awaited a renewal of the programme. As I stood there, sword 
in hand, cheer after cheer rose up, and the faces looked happier 
and brighter than ever. Not to disappoint the audience, I com. 
manded the beasts to leap through the hoops again, but the stub. 
born one refused. I gave her another slash, but beyond a horrid 
yell which she gave out, she appeared to ignore the blow. Sh 
moved not, but fixed her eyes firmly upon me. I could see that . 
she was making ready for a spring,.I put my hand to my belt for 
my revolver, but it was not there, and then I remembered I had 
left it at a public-house. Under these circumstances, I judged it 
wise to retreat, and I stepped back, keeping my eyes on the brute. 
I had reached the cage-door, I was pulling it to with my left hand, 
when I heard women scream, men shout, and felt my arm clenched | 
in the jaws of one of the beasts. Such confusion arose, that a ~ . 
stampede out of the house took place, while I vainly called for hot 
irons. After a while the keepers brought them, and they were ap. 
plied to the teeth of the ferocious animal. Shots were fired, and 
just as I was sinking from loss of blood, she let go my arm, and I , 
ue wus pulled out. } 
Wd ‘Six months passed before the following announcement was 

| made: ‘ Tonanti, the one-armed Lion King will perform here to- . 
| night.’ Yes, I had really lost an arm, for the limb was so mutilated | 
H after the attack upon me, that the surgeons deemed it expedient to ? 
amputate my arm at the elbow. This they did, and in six months 








finement, was so great, that she gave birth to a premature child, 

| and died. Now, I had only a little daughter, Jenny, to cheer me, ' 

) | and often wonder why I did not settle down to some other trade, 

| or take a business—for I had, despite my folly, saved a little money, 

| —and why did I not bid adieu for ever to the den? Had I done so, 

if I should not now have been lying in this infirmary, stretched on ) 
| my death-bed. ) 

“ But I was again among the lions, as of old, save that now | 


| after I was again a lion-tamer! But I had lost more than my , 
| arm ; for the fright received by my wife, who, as I have said, was : 
i present at the unfortunate exhibition, and who was near her con- , 
1 


had only one hand. ‘This proved an extra attraction. I received 
more applause, and both ladies and gentlemen looked upon me 
with eyes full of admiration. My salary was increased, and I hoped 
soon to retire with my little Jenny to a cottage in the country, and 


there lead a quiet life. O Fate! why instead of that do I lie here, 
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my body torn, and the sand-glass nearly run. Shall I recover? I 
fear—I feel that I shall not,”’ | 


«* Nurse, my pulse is sinking. I shall die to-night.’ You would 
like to know how it is that I am sufferinz so—would you not ? 
I will tell you, and then, I shall lean back, and with my sweet 
Jenny’s hand placed in mine, resign myself to Heaven’s decree. 
‘Tn uhis very town, nine weeks ago, I was advertised to per. 
form. The first and second nights, all went well—but the 
third; ob! the third! how can I have lived so long 
after that horrible third night ; the last display was announced to 
take place at ten, and I was there, prompt to the minute. Laugh. 
ing at my daughter, who stood near, I put the lions through a series 
of evolutions; when suddenlyI slipped and fell upon the floor. I 
was springing to my feet, when—oh horror!—my old foe, the 
lioness, was on top of me. The cries of a thousand souls rang 
through the air, as without a moment’s hesitation the brute began 
toworry me. I struck at her with my sword, I could not draw my 
firearm, I had now only one hand. In a few moments four monsters 
were dragging me from side to side. Women fainted, men ran 
about for weapons, forks were thrust into the lions, but they only 
redoubled their fury. Never was a cry more piercing uttered 
_, my own darling Jenny’s.. ‘Oh, save my poor father! save 
im.” ”’ 

‘*T fancied I heard-gun-shots; my sword: dropped from my 
grasp, and, with a prayer for Jenny, I became unconscious. 
I did not long remain so—my wounds inflicted too much pain ; 
and after being rescued—how I know not—I awoke in this sad 
hospital, and found every limb bandaged up. Oh! my little girl, 
Jenny, these nine weeks have been awful! no rest, no peace. 
You will kiss me, won’t you, darling, kiss me, watch over me, put 
your head on my bosom; my heart beats, however—-does it not! 
Good-bye my good child, good-bye. We shall meet again, Jenny | 
yes, Jenny, we shall meet again.” ’ : 


Note sy Jenny.—‘‘ Poor father! in his last gasp, he fre- 
quently lamented the fate that drove him from his father’s door 
and urged him to take up with the hazardous and cruel 
practices of ‘Lion Taming.’ His heart was never really in 
it, for he was born for better thinys; but chance, and perhaps an 
acquired love of popular applause, led him on through a perilous 
profession, which est him his life.”’ 


Epitor’s Noty.—The editor of these details was passing, a 


few days ago, through the cemetery where the unfortunate — of 
3 
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them lies buried. A marble headstone has been erected to his 
memory and bears the following inscription : 
JOHN CARTER, 
THE UNDAUNTED LION TAMER; 


KILLED IN THIS TOWN, 
Age 30. 


A FIT OF THE GOUT. 


In old Ireland I roamed to and fro, 
And I stopped for a week at Belfast, 
Oppressed with a feeling of woe, 
Which came out in my big toe at last. 


I swore and I cursed, but the din 
Not a soul cared a farthing about ; 

And the wai‘er observed with a grin— 
** Begorrah ! he’s cursing the gout.”’ 


“Oh, doctor,’’ I cried, “ in this city, 
Religion has very small part ; 

They laugh, while I ask them for pity, 
When my toe is just breaking my heart.’’ 


Said the doctor, “I'll tell you a story 
That will suit your case to a T ; 

And I hope I may never see glory, 
But the accident happened to me. 


In this great manufacturing town 
_ The State rules the great and the small ; 
On the parson and priest is equally down, 
And won’t stand their nonsense at all. 


So you never must bless good King William— 
Of course, you may think as you choose ; 
But, curse the oid Pope for a villain, 


And it’s / wouldn’t stand in your shoes. 
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Be ye sober or drunken with water or wine, 
You never may bless them or curse ; 

If you do, there’s a most outrageous fine, 
Or a cell in the gaol, which is worse, 


And it’s blessed to see the offender, 
As he weeps for the crime he had done ; 
While the magistrates even grow tender, 
And advise him bad courses to shun. 


I stood once in that court in a sorrowful plight, 
For it seems that the night before, 


When I did not know sun from the pale moonlight, 


At the vagabond Pope I swore. 


1 paid my fine like an honest man, 
And I promised so hard to refrain, 

That the Bench felt soft to an Orangeman, 
Though they said, ‘ Don’t ye sin so again.’ 


Again I was charged—it’s a curious thing — 
When supper and grog was done, 

I had taken to cursing the Orange King, 
While the company danced and sung. 


I cried and groaned, for my money was short, 
But the Papists all felt for my woe, 

And said such a penitent shouldn’t be burt 
And paid half the money or so. 


1 stood in the court, a third morning— 
I’m afraid that the grog wasn’t right— 

The ‘ Expression Act’ charged with scorning, 
By cursing the whole of the night. 


Said the mayistrate, courtesy dropping, 
‘ What words did the vagabond use ? 

He’s a boy that’s lopg wanted a whopping ;’ 
The policeman shook hard in his shoes. 


Cried the magistrate ‘Speak to the bench 
Was it William the Third or the Pope? 

Did he say it to man or to wench ?’ 

The policeman grew yellow as soap : 
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‘ Your Honour, he’s sin was much greater— 
And dear knows, I’ve listened to hosts ; 

The Protestant-Catholic Traitor 

~ Said‘ D n forty shillings and costs !’ 





Cried the Bench, ‘‘ Let him go ;’ no one worse is. 
He’s rotten without and within ; 

But the man who his punishment curses 
Will never repent of his sin.’ 


Then, my friend, take a lesson by me, 
And don’t be blaspheming the gout ; 
But repent of your soda and B., 
And turn teatotal now, out and out.’’ 


J.T. W. B, 
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HOW LOVE LIVED ON FLOWERS. 


BY W. T. GREENE. 


My friend Barton used always to say, with a sigh of regret, that 
but few advantages had fallen to his lot in his younger days ; for 
he was brought up chiefly in the country, and a very retired part 
of the country, too. So that, although he was a pretty good judge 
of horseflesh, and kept his seat as well as any man, nut to men- 
tion getting over all sorts of fences with the greatest possible ease, 
in most respects he was as innocent as the babe unborn; and 
might have continued so to the end of the chapter, but for the 
revolution that obliged him to exert himself, as I shall presently 
relate. | 

When I'say ‘‘revolution,’’ I do not wish it to be inferred that 
his peaceful country was subjected to all the horrors of civil war. 
There are more revolutions than those in which brothers cut each 
other's throats; and the changes worked by the former are quite 
as important as those that are brought about by the agency of the 
latter. This revolution however, was a peaceful, legal one; and 
I cannot give a better idea of its results than by saying that it was 
a revolution, in every..sense of the word. In point of fact, the 
country was turned upside-down ; the ancestral holdings of the 
bluest blood in the land were transferred in the most arbitrary 
manner, and at the most alarming sacrifice, to a mere mushroom 
aristocracy, that might occupy, but could never fill, the place 
of those they had legally supplanted; whilst the latter were 
sent to the riyht-about, in a helpless, hopeless condition; that 
must have drawn tears from a stone, or any created thing whatever, 
always excepting a lawyer and a member of Parliament. 

My friend cannot bear to think about it even now, bis mother, 
poor dear woman, had, fortunately for herself, been dead some time ; 
but that Government auctioneer’s hammer sounded his father’s 
death-knell, as effectually as it has done that of many another mau 
and maid, both before and since. 

Youth is elastic, however, and Tom survived the shock, and even 
began to think of looking about him for something todo, One thing 
speedily became very evidert to him before long; he must change 
his quarters, and that as scon as might be. The ancestral pride. 
which was about all ihat was left to him of the possessions of his 
forefathers, would not any lovger permit him to remain, in a com. 
paratively depauperated condition, on a spot v here he had so very 
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recently considered himself—aye, and had been looked upon by 
others, too—as something quite above the ordinary run of 
mortals. 

Everybody was going to Australia then, or to the “ diggings,” 
as the newspapers phrased it; and, after a brief consideration, ‘Tom 
decided to go there too. He fancied he could dig—to be sure, he 


‘had never tried—but he had seen lots of fellows doing it, and it 


seemed easy enough ; so he determined to be off and make the 

experiment. If he could only ‘‘ dig,’’ the gold would be certain to 

follow of itself, he thought ; and he had not much doubt as to the 
of his arm and consequent success. 

He had a hazy idea enough about gold-getting, I must confess ; 
nevertheless, ‘I'om Barton was not the individual who brought out 
a rake wherewith to collect the “nuggets"’ of gold he supposed 
were knocking about on the shores of Hobson’s Bay. 

Ido not mean to say anything about the “ diggings ”’ here— 
everybody knows all about them, now-a-days, thanks to Reade, 
Thomson.Gregg, and others; suffice it to say that Tom went to 
them in due time, or rather to one of them, and “ dug ;”’ he blistered 
his hands, of course, during the operation, but he got no gold—at 
least, none worth speaking about—for the simple reason that he 
did not know where to look for it, and was likewise ignorant 
of ‘the way to get it out of the ground when, after a weary search, 
he happened to light upon a “ claim”’ in which the precious metal 
certainly did abound, as some of his neighbours afterwards ascer- 
tained ; but for poor Tom it was a case of vos non vobis. 

After a certain lapse of time, however, and the expenditure of 
pretty well all his resources, he discovered the secret—experience 
being, as some one has said, an excellent schoolmaster, whose fees 
are rather high—but the palmy days of gold-mining had almost 
passed away. Moreover, Tom would not content himself with 
grains—he wanted ounces, or pennyweights at the very least—and 
consequently missed many a good chance. 

At last, more lucky than many a poor adventarer, he fel! in with 
an “old hand,” who also happened to have been the son of a 
former tenant of his grandfather, and under his guidance Tom's 
efforts were more successfu! than they had hitherto been ; in fact, 
between them they would have contrived to hit off a good handful 
of the precious ‘‘ dust,”’ and were just getting into the fun of the 
thing, as it were, when unfortunately, one day, his old hand 
fell in with another old hand, and once the pair got together, it 
was all up with work. Nothing would do for them but a journey 


in that juvenile and most ex- 


to Melbourne, and a “ proper spree,’’ 
travagant metropolis. 


om remonstrated, but that only made matters worse. When 
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the old hands had taken themselves off, he foolishly sold the claim 
(not being able to work it by himself), instead of taking a new 
mate or hiring a man to help him, and followed his acquaintances, 
as soon as he could buy a horse; for he had along distance to 
travel, and did not much relish the notion of going on foot. 

He jogged on pretty comfortably, with his wealth about him, 
until he reached within some twenty miles or so of the metropolis ; 
when, as ill-luck would have it, he began to feel very thirsty, and 
alighting at the door of a wayside shanty, supposed to be an inn, 
and called by the proprietor a hotel, demanded a ‘* nobbler,”’ 
which he topped off at once, he was eo dry, though it 
looked somewhat black, and certainly tasted blacker —tastes 
can be said to have a colour. He could not rightly recol. 
lect what happened next, except that the earthen floor began to 
fraternise in the most extraordinary manner with the roof of the 
shanty ; and two rough « looking, bearded individuals, who were 
standing by, furnished, simultaneously, a remarkable example of 
that mode of repreduction which naturalists call ‘ fissiparous,” and 
bevame suddenly converted into about a score. 

Tiis agreeable state of things, however, was but of momentary, 
or, at least, very brief duration, and was followed by one of total 
insensibility, which must have lasted some considerable time. 
Poor Tom had become hocussed. 

Of course, what immediately followed can never be known 
exactly ; but it would seem that the “ rouglis,’’ after having cased 
him of all the gold he had about him, placed Tom across his horse’s 
back (it was but a sorry hack, or they would not have left him 
that), and started the animal down the road at a gallop. 

My poor friend soon fell off, as may be readily imagined, and 
was severely hurt by his fall. He would probably have lain all 
night on the spot where he fell, and most likely been starved to 
death by the morning (for, however warm the days, the nights 
are often bitterly cold in Australia during the winter), but for a 
medical practitioner, who resided in the neighbourhood, and was on 
his way home from visiting a patient. 

First assuring himself that the poor fellow breathed, the doctor 
hurrid off fur assistance—for Tom was a heavy man, even then, 
and the doctor a particularly little one, who was quite uaable to 
move the injured traveller, not to speak of getting him up oa his 
horse, which had remained quietly standing by his master’s side. 

The doctor soon returned with a couple of stout servants, and 
had Tom carrie] to iis housc, where he put the poor fellow to bed 
aud prescribed for him ‘secundum artem, 1 have not the slightest 
doubt. Be that as it may, however, the lad was a long time in 
coming round ; and when at last he did regain his senses, was withig 
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an ace of losing them again directly ; for, standing by his bedside, 
and bathing his temples with aromatic vinegar, was “a real an gel 

out of heaven,”’ to use his own expression, although it (are anal 

celestial beings masculine or feminine, or have they any gender at 

all?) had folded its wings, or possibly, having left home in a hurry 

to attend upon him, had forgotten to put them on. 

For my part, I cannot pretend to describe that beatific vision, 
I am sorry to say ; for Tom’s angel was too angelic for mortal pen 
or pencil to portray to Tom’s satisfaction, especially when it 
smiled, as it did upon perceiving him open his eves; it also called 
out ‘‘papa,”’ in the most exquisite of soft clear voices, leaving Tom 
in a state of dreamy bewilderment, wondering what an angel's: 
father would be like. 

He fell asleep again, however, before he had succeeded in solving 
his problem, and slept soundly this time for some hours. When at 
length he awoke, he discovered that his “ angel ”’ was a woman, a 
delicious one, indeed, but still a woman, and the doctor’s daughter. 
He was not permitted to talk, for it seemed that in addition to the - 
draught he had swallowed, and which by itself was enough to 
muddle any man’s brain, his head had been rather severely injured 
by the fall from his horse, and his host was apprehensive of ‘‘ com- 
pression,” or ‘‘ concussion,’’ or some such lesion of the “ nervous 
centre ;’’ so that, in the mildest of masculine tones, he imposed 
on the young man “‘ the most perfect silence for a few days more.” 

He was the most guileless of human creatures, the little 
doctor, meet father for an angel, as Tom learned to call the 
daughter, and calls her to this day--for, of course, she was his 
angel, and will be, as long as they twain shall live. 

He says now, he wonders how she came to !ove him, bruised, 
senseless, shorn as he was; but then love is a very irrational pas- 
sion, as we all know, and she did, and they were married—but I 
anticipate. 

I neglected to mention that the robbers who despoiled Tom 
forgot to ransack his saddle-bags, where he had a tidy sum in 
bank-notes, as well as two or three little nuggets, which were too 
big to fit comfortably in his belt: his horse had stood by him 
faithfully, so that, after all, it was rather a fortunate event for 
him, the swallowing of that tobacco-juice—for such, his father-in- 
law declared, was the narcotic dr: aught, which had very nearly cost 
the poor fellow his life. 

The poor dear doctor, as I have already stated, was the most 
guileless of men ; his credulity and benevolence were unbounded, 
and he fared accordingly, in a world where such a combination of 
qualities is prized as it is here. 

Mary was his guardian angel, as she has been my friend’s. She 
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was his only child, and it is not too much to say, he lived but for 
her alone.” Glandworth, as their dwelling-place was called, is one 
of the loveliest spots in the world; let me describe it if I can. 

Fancy a clear stream wandering througl: a cleft in a precipit- 
ous range of basalt, foaming and leaping over a succession of 
boulders, many of them the size of a small house: fancy an ap- 
parently interminable succession of knotted gnarled trunks—older 
than Adam seemingly, crowned with a perpetual coronet of green, 
and fringed about the roots with a profusion of shrubs and flowers 
of the strangest forms and brightest dyes. fancy a delicious cottage 
surrounded by almond-trees, and tapestried with vines, built on a 
sloping bank that stretched gently and verdantly down to the very 
margin of the stream—and in the distance blue mountadn-ranges, 
reaching up literally to the very skies: fancy—but I feel that 
words are inadequate to render justice to the beauty of the spot, 
house, gardens, natural shrubberies, fields, and unkempt lawn, it 
would be a fitter subject for a painter, and if faithfully and care. 
fully reproduced on canvas, such a picture would confer upon the 
artist who could paint it both name and fame. 

The doctor had a farm, too, a farm of some forty acres, but no 
time to look after it. However, had all his hours been at his own 
disposal—and they were not—he would still have lacked the know- 
ledge to direct the working of his hand; and though Mary did her 
best for him, I fear—in fact, I know—that farming was with hima 
losing game. He was an inconceivably simple man, Let me give 
a few examples of the manner in which his generosity aud good 
nature were taken advantage of and abused by kvaves. 

A fellow, of whom he had not the slightest knowledge, but who 
was the bearer to him of a letter of introduction from some almost 
forgotten acquaintance in the ‘‘ old country,” came to him one day, 
and said: ‘* Doctor, if I had three hundred pounds my fortune 
would be made.”’ : 

‘* Ay!” replied the worthy man; ‘“ how is that? . What have 
you in view ?”’ 

‘* Well, you see, sir, I should buy up the fittings of the ship I 
have just arrived by, and sell them for ten times as much in Mel- 
bourne.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay; I know timber is at a premium just now.” 

“Yes, sir; and if you would let me, have the money, I will 
undertake to repay it to-morrow, with a handsome bonus for the 
accommodation.” 

“Pooh! pooh! no, no:” replied the simple doctor, sitting 
down at his desk to write a cheque for the modest sum demanded 
of him by the stranger. ‘‘ No, no; I shall be quite satisfied with 


my Own money, and would not take usury from any one for the 
world.” 
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Need I say, that neither the three hundred pounds or bonus 
was ever forthcoming. ‘Tbe man, however, never did any good with 
it, which is some consolation, as he was heard to regret that he 
had not asked “ the—— old fool for five ”— presumably hundreds, 

The doctor bought a plot of ground some little distance out of 
town, upon which he was desirous of erecting a couple of 
timber cottages. Instead of advertising for tenders, as a sen- 
sible man would have done, he offered the job to a sailor of 
his acquaintance, who knew as much about building houses as he 
did about finding longitude ; but who nevertheless accepted the offer, 
on condition that the doctor, finding all the materials for both, 
would give him one of the cottages as remuneration for putting 
them up. The doctor agreed, and afterwards, when the sailor was 
in want of money, actually bought the cottage from him at bis own 
price. 

He had a farm, as I have said, without any time to look after 
it, and let it toa man he knew, on condition that he, the man, 
would sow and ‘generally cultivate it, for balf the produce of the 
land, the doctor himself paying half the expense of cultivation! 
In other words, making the man a present of one half the crops. 

Such was the state of affairs at Glanworth when my friend Tom 
was introduced to that peaceful abode. 

I do not recollect whether I mentioned, or not, that the doctor 
was a widower ; but it is perhaps superfluous todo so: never- 
theless, to set at rest any doubt that might arise in the mind of the 
reader on this point, I may as well state, at once, that he was— 
had been so for years—which, in some measure, will serve to ac- 
count for his almost unnatural amiability and simplicity. 

Of course, Tom was not long in perceiving that there was not 
only a screw loose at Glanworth, but that a vast number of 
screws were sadly out of condition there; and to fasten these 
up securely, put the machinery of the place in good working 
order, and generally make it a paying, instead of a losing 
concern, was, he thought, about the best return he could make 
to the excellent little man for his professional services, his un- 
bounded kindness, and more than Samaritan hospitality to an un- 
fortunate stranger. 

Yom had not as yet declared himself; but in his own mind he 
had fully determined upon doing so, at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. He guessed pretty well—the rogue !—how the wind blew 
in his direction—no doubt, at all events, he acted as if he were quite 
certain, and the result showed that be had not been much mistaken 
in his calculations. 

The reforms to be carried out at Glanworth were numerous. 
In the first place, the man Doyle must be got rid of: the difficulty 
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was that the doctor had made an agreement with him, duly signed 
and witnessed, which had yet another eighteen months to run. 
Still Tom, could see, in the meantime, that the land was not un. 
duly impoverished, but properly manured, and planted with a 
fitting succession of crops ; and he did see to it, and obliged Mr. 
Doyle to have the farm properly worked ; for if Tom was ignorant 
of many things, he was tolerably wide awake in other respects, 
and farming was, perhaps, his forte. 

What business had he, a’ *****new chum, to interfere? 
The doctor had given him general instructions, made him steward, 
or bailiff, in fact, and this power he would use, and at his own dis- 
cretion ; and he was as good as his word. 

Though the farm, for the time being, was out of his hands, the 
garden, the orchard, and the vineyard, all equally badly managed, 
afforded no inconsiderable scope for the exercise of his genius. He 
had full power over them, and he used it. 

Mary, the ‘‘ angel ’’ of Tom’s narcotic dreams, had planted a 
few flowers, here and there, occasionally picked some, tied them up 
inartistically into bunches, and sent them, along with the onions, 
carrots, vegetable-marrows, and the rest of the garden produce, to 
market, where they were greedily bought up at fancy prices by the 
Melbourne ladies. 

In this simple fact Tom Saw the germ of a furtune, like a dia- 
mond spark glittering in a heap of dull clay and heavy gravel, and 
proceeded at once to utilise the notion that had occurred t» him. 
With all speed he set about growing flowers by wholesale, and 
making bouquets on a grand scale, and in the mostartistic manner 
of which he was capable. Mary helped him, and having received _ 
the first Jesson, soon outstripped her master in this respect, pro- 
ducing bouquets which would have created a sensation in Covent 
Garden. 

The vines were badly pruned ; Tom secured the services of an 
old Frenchman, whose acquaintance be had made at the diggings, 
and who in one season caused the hitherto almost barren trees to 
bring forth fruit in abundance. Wine followed, as a matter of 
course—but I must not anticipate. 

The peaches and plums, apples and pears, the apricots and 
almonds, also profited by Tom’s supervision and his old French. 
man’s skill ; so did the mulberries, which, in time, supported some 
millions of silk worms, to the enormous benefit of the doctor's 
exchequer. 

Common vegetables were soon, except those required for home 
consumption, utterly discarded at Glanworth ; but asparagus, sea- 
kale, New Zealand spinach, and even Spanish onions, were awarded 
a place, or places, in this domestic Utopia. 

The di ctor had owned a bassecour ; ‘Tom ‘sent every hen and 
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cock to pot ; gardens and poultry, he declared, were incompatible ; 
and the neighbours had always a good supply of eggs and chickens 
heartily at the service—by paying for them—of Miss Mary and her 


























The doctor had owned some cows and pigs; Tom quickly sent 
them all to right-about, except one cow, and turned the ‘* paddock,” 
which had been theirs, into a glorious flower-garden, where his 
genistas, azaleas, calceolarias, tropoolums, spireas, acacias, Sc, 
&c., were, in the season, a sight never before witnessed, not, 
even in the Botanical Gardens on the banks of the Yarra- Yarra, 

Vegetation is rapid at the Antipodes, and the doctor marvelled 
at his guest’s successful metamorphosis of a desert into an Eden, 
which had also the not-to-be-despised effect of materially increasing 
the balance at his banker's; so about a year or so after Tom's 
arrival at Glanworth, when the artful fellow began one day to 
talk about going back to the diggings, when really nothing was 
much further trom his thoughts, the old gentleman positively 
turned pale, and seizing him by a button of bis silken summer 
coat, expressed his opinion that he was more to him than ten sons, 
and that the dearest wish of his heart was to call him one. 

Tom, as I have been credi>dly informed, blushed up to the 
crown of his head, and admitted that he, too, would rejoice to call 
the doctor “father.’’ A considerable amount of hand-shaking 
followed, and it was settled in the most unromantic manner that 
Tom Barton was to remain at Glanworth for the rest of his natural 
life, neither gentlemen, apparently, thinking it at all necessary 
to consult the personage without whom the new relationship between 
them could not possibly be achieved, and who was certainly as 
much interested in the arrangement as anyone, if not, indeed, 
more so; but men are vain creatures, and think they have nothing 
to do but command to be obeyed. 

Tom, it seemed, knew pretty well what he was about; and 
that evening it was a pretty sight to see them sitting, all three, 
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freshness of the perfumed southern breeze, and discussing various 
plans, each more pleasant than the other, for the future. 

As the shades of evening grew deeper, Tom’s strong arm stole 
gently round Mary’s slender waist, and rested there, as if not 
quite unused to the position. 

The doctor smoked his favourite manilla, and sighed gently 
every now and then, as he thought how happily he had settled it 
all—poor man! how prone we all are to lay the flattering unction 
to our souls, that we have ourselves brought this or that about 
which nevertheless would as certainly have been accomplished 
had we been gathered to ourfathers years and years before ; but it 
would have been the grossest cruelty to have, undeceived him, 
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As the evening shadows deepened into night, ‘lom’s lips touched 
gently Mary’s fingers, then her neck, and at last her rosy lips, 
which returned the pressure with faintest emphasis—and then ? 
The doctor, having finished his cigar, rese up and expressed his 
intention of retiring for the night. The lovers accompanied him 
indoors, but sat in silence some time longer in the dark, hand iu 
hand, her head resting on his shoulder, his cheek upon her golden 
hair. Who so happy then as Tom; unless, perhaps, Mary ? 

In due time they were married: six months afterwards Doyle's 
time was up, and the doctor in possession of his farm once more. 
Who so proud then as the little man, unless, perhaps, his son-in- 
law, Tom, who at once set to work to transform the whole of 
Glanworth into a terrestrial paradise such as he had already made 
its garden—a paradise, too, as remunerative to its owners as it 
was beautiful and soul-refreshing to all who were privileged to be- 
hold its countless charms, and inhale its matchless sweetness ? 

Four months after the emancipation of his land, the worthy 
doctor had the supreme gratification of being called the grand. 
father of the very finest boy that ever was born, and, in thirteen 
months more, of the very finest girl. Who so jubilant then as 
grandpapa t—except perhaps mamma and papa, who, having 
so happily inaugurated the building of their house, have continued 
to add storey after storey to theedifice, until now ten olive branches, 
as good as they are pretty, sit round their table, and gladden 
their hearts by their merry laughter and happy, innocent ways. 

The ocean of my friend’s lives has not been unruffled by storms, 
but these have been of the briefest duration, except once, when 
the dear old doctor lay sick, nigh unto death, requiring at other 
hands the help he had always been so ready to bestow upon others ; 
the good old man was restored to their prayers at Jength, and yet 
lives to earn many a benediction, if not as many guineas, as of 
yore, 

Tom and Mary will not allow him to work ; he has done his 
share of labour, they say, and must rest and amuse himself with 
the chlidren who, one and all, believe there never was such another 
dear old grandpa in all the world, and I would not venture to take 
it on myself to contradict them; he really is the most gentle and 
guileless of men, meet father for an angel, as Tom always calls his 
wife, at least in the domestic circle. 

Glanworth “ blossoms like the rose,’’ or rather like millions of 
roses, and is famed throughout the length and breadth of the land 
the flowers that have not been sold in the market are distilled into 
rare perfumes, and while drawing the whole household together 
every day, by their gentle influence, into closer bands of affection, 
prove that love may live, and thrive too, on flowers. 
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IRISH PRIDE. 
By the Author of “Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fel!,” etc. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE LAST POWER SCHEME. 


So it is the gay world once more with Cecile, or would be, but 
that, unluckily, as Harriet expressed it, little Sissy got measles. 

“* Detestably odious, after being three years separated, to come 
back to enjoy oneself, and, instead, find oneself in quarantine,”’ 
groaned Mrs. Fitzherbert, who, in spite of the state and refinement 


investing an “ Excellency,” had not got over her early grammatical . 


deficiencies. To make make matters worse, Cecile alsu took the 
malady, which fell very provokingly on both invalids, in a slow 
and aggravated form. 

“ As soon as ever they are out of the doctor’s hands, I shall 
send them off to some distant place for change of air, and move 
myself into another street,’’ was all the solace Harriet could ad- 
minister to her outraged feelings. She practically carried out her 
consoling views, and had the satisfaction of enjoying society's smiles 
better late than never. Being, moreover, precisely of the nature 
that fitted pleasantly and harmoniously into the kindred natures 
of the Vigognes, Powers, the Honourable, and Co., she passed her 
days very agreeably to herself and friends, amongst whom she did 
not, of course, reckon the Lindores. 

‘* Very well in their way, these St. Helen’s people, but that is not 
my way,” she reflected, in a manner evidencing that the African 
air had not produced the salutary effect on her pride which Uncle 
Oliver hoped the Australian atmosphere would impart to Frank. 

Miss Esther wondered openly that Cecy had not returned her 
visit. 

Mr. Lindores said nothing; possibly he was inwardly consider 
ing how the test was telling on his ward. Even in the street he 
had not come across her since her departure from St. Helen’s, whilst 
a majestic bow was all the recognition awarded him by her sister, 
whom he occasionally met taking a solitary airing in her lately 
set up, very magnificent carriage. 

Macnamara at last solved the riddle. 

‘* They ‘re all having measles at the Fitzherberts,’’ he remarked 
with his accustomed hilarity; “Cecy and Cilly nearly dying of 
them.” 
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“ Nearly dying!’’ echoed Miss Esther, “ and we never knew 
it!” 

‘Well, not dying, of course, but very bad. Oh! you needn't 

: I daresay they are well by this.’’ 

©] shall call and inquire, to-morrow,” said Mr, Lindores ; so he 
did, and was informed Miss De Burgh and Miss Fitzherbert had 
gone, for change of air; to England. 

“ T sent them off this very morning,’’ explained Mrs, Fitzherbert, 
who was just getting into her carriage at the door, and condescend. 
ingly stopped to speak. ‘‘ Lady Vigogne’s governess and one child, 

- who had been laid up with this same horrid thing, were going to 
Bournemouth ; so I thought it a splendid opportunity, and just the 
air suitable. My sister actually wanted toask you to let her go to 
that old place once belonging to us in Galway, but I wouldn’t hear 
of it, so far from a doctor and all that—wasn’t I right ?” 

‘* Yes, I believe so; Bournemouth is a softer climate.”’ 

_ “And Miss De Burgh’s eyes were a good deal affected. You 
see, these childish diseases taken late in life are very tiresome, I 
bad measles when I was two years old, but some people never take 
things in proper time. All this sickness has been very hard on 
me, having to change my house and everything,’’ pouted Harriet, 
as she arranged her wraps, and ordered the coachman to drive to 
Mr. Power’s. ‘‘ He is my great friend and counsellor,” she 
added explanatorily to Mr. Lindores, as ske bowed him a distant 
adieu. 

He was not much pleased with the information; of the 
many silly members of the family he had met, this stately, almost 
insolent beauty was, par ercellence, the silliest. Through all her 
imperiousness it was easy to see the weak, ill-regulated, unculti- 
vated mind, that might be flattered into anything, and which, he 
was sure‘the astute Powers could bend too readily to their own 
views, in the still unsettled matter of Uncle Oliver’s will. It was 
now the beginning of May, and as yet no further news, satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory, had been received from Australia. Neither 
telegram nor letter, though the mail, referred to by Mr. Evans, as 
bearing the details, must be surely due. It ought to arrive ina 
in a few days, at all events, he reckoned as he returned home, where 
he found his sister in receipt of a small note, very illeyibly 
scrawled by Cecy, hoping she was not doing wrong in going to 
England without her guardian’s sanction, but that she could not 
help it. Begging Miss Lindores would write to her to Bournemouth, 
and promising a long letter on her own part, so soon as she was 
permitted to use her eyes. It was true, then, about her illness, and 
she was away now, and Mrs. Fitzherbert within the Power net, 


So the weeks run on. The expected mail still missing— 
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“watching” and ‘‘ waiting,” still the order of the day with Mr 
Lindores, who, one bright June morning, received a letter from Mr 
Power, the contents of which, in spite of unpleasant apprehensions 
rather stunned him. The lawyer’s communication was to the follow- 
ing purport :—‘* Mr. Lindores might remember the conversation he 
and the writer held in the former’s office last February, relative to 
Mr. Macnamara’s will. When differing in opinion, as to the intended 
signification of that document, they had yet agreed to arrange the 
matter, if possible, amicably, deferring the consideration thereof 
till the return of Mrs. Fitzherbert, she being senior grandniece. 
Mr. Power had much pleasure in informing Mr. Lindores that Mrs, 
Fitzherbert quite coincided in his (Mr. Power’s) acceptation and 
reading of Mr. Macnamara’s sentiments ; and. being extremely 
anxious to bring the affair to a speedy and peaceful adjustment, she 
had commissioned Mr. Power to request that Mr. Lindores would 
attend a friendly conference on the subject, to be held in the pre- 
sence of all the parties concerned, at her house, at one o’clock, 
p.m., the following day.”’ 

Mr. Lindores dropped this courteous epistle, There was no 
doubt, indeed, that Mrs. Fitzherbert had been irretrievably ensnared. 
What course would he pursue if all the parties concerned agreed to 
and demanded an immediate sale and division of the property ! 
What could have become of that Austraiian mail? He took up the 
newspaper, and ran his eye down the shipping intelligence. No 
account it contained, however, of what he sought; but there was 
the announcement of another vessel being due from Mel- 
bourne. It might, after all, be the bearer of the desired 
tidings, and his hopes rose to a degree as he wrote a brief response 
to Mr. Power’s communication. He had hardly despatched his 
note, when a delicate satin-laid missive was presented to him, 
fastened and monogrammed with the heraldic and cipherial devices 
appertaining to Mrs. Fitzherbert. The caligraphy, which certainly 
testified to an inferior order of art, traced faintly forth the follow- 
ing sentiments : 

“My uncle, Mr. Power, has, of course, informed you of the 
friendly family conference, to be held here to-morrow. He and 
I quite agree it is acapital plan for arranging about the meaning 
of that tiresome will, which has already so worried and exhausted 
me that I would do anything to end the matter. Still, of course, 
I should not like to act unfairly to my own interests, or cheat my- 
self; that would be very stupid-—-would it not? I believe you are 
chief executor and manayer, and all that ; so I trust you will surely 
come, and give me your best advice on the subject. 1 do want 
advice,” 


“ Bool!” Mr. Lindores could not help articulating as he finished 
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this lucid and elegant composition. ‘‘ The only advice I can give 
her now is to try law. All I can do personally is to attend this 
meeting, and show the telegrams from Australia; unsatisfactory 
as they are, they will arm me with sufficient power to delay the 
sale they are-all so bent upon; and if things come to the worst, and 
the Tower’s once more to the hammer, why, then, I might be 
really its purchaser, owner ; and if so——’’ He checked the 
thought that was rising next, remembering his resolve as to simple 
guardianship duties, and applied his ideas determinately to his 
usual business avocations. He hada letter, moreover, to indite to 
Sir Martin O’Neil, acquainting him with the projected conference, 
and requesting, if possible, his attendance as co-executor thereat, 
though he had not much faith in the old Baronet making the hasty 
journey to town, merely to assist him in facing the perplexing 
situation to-morrow. His final visit that evening, before leaving 
the city, was to the telegraph office ; his first inquiry that morn. 
ing was the post-bag. 

“You look terribly worried about something, Hugh,”’ remarked 
his sister. 

‘‘I have rather worrying work before me to-day,’’ he answered, 
as he hurriedly turned out his correspondence onthe breakfast. 
table. { 

Half-a-dozen letters there were, one marked tmmediate and 
bearing the London stamp of the previous day. He tore it open 
eagerly, and glanced at the contents, then he turned to the 
butler : 

‘Tell Mason to bring the carriage round without delay. I 
must be off in five minutes.’ 

“Not before you eat breakfast ?’’ expostulated Miss Lindores. 

‘‘T shall breakfast where I am going,’’ he replied, leaving the 
room; “ Don’t mind, Esther.” 

Then putting the rest of his letters into his pocket, he drove off 
without further explanations; but Miss Esther was of an uncurious 
temperament, and, except to wish that her brother had eaten 
his breakfast, she did not give the matter a second thought. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


QUITS. 


Ir was in the back drawing-room of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s resi. 
dence in Pembroke-street, that the “ friendly conference "’ was 
to be held. 

Very punctually to the appointed hour, one p.m. (nobody does 
anything in Ireland before noon) the fashionable eee being 
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personally interested, dropped gracefully in. Mr. Lindores arrived 
last ; he had to acknowlege himself twenty minutes late, as the 
ebony black African page, ushered him finally into the presence 
of the rather-disgusted-at-being-kept-waiting kinsfolk. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Lady Vigogne, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Power, and— 
Cecile! Was it possible? He had not expected to meet her—he 
had believed her stillin England. “ When did you return,” he 
asked, as he held her hand tightly, closely, in spite of himself. 

“ Yesterday! My sister summoned us hastily. What is this 
meeting for ?” 

We could not enter upon details. He would have wished 
to explain that, and something e.se to her, but there was 
no time. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, keep up your courage, and trust me; 
everything I have been, and am doing to-day, is intended for the 
best,’’ was all he could say hurriedly, as Mr. Power, who had 
taken his stand upon the hearthrug, was just beginning to speak 
for the public benefit. ‘“‘ We are assembled here to arrange a little 
puzzle amicably, so as to avoid bringing a family question to 
solution by open law, which is always an unpleasant, dangerous 
alternative.” 

“ But preferable to injustice,” said Mr. Lindores. 

‘* Injustice, my dear sir, is the very evil we desire to avert.” 
(Mr. Lindores looked at his watch. A little further parleying 
would do no harm—he let the bland lawyer proceed.) ‘‘ All the 
parties principally concerned agree that there is but one reading of 
the late Mr. Macnamara’s will. In fact, the only dissentient opinion 
in the matter emanated from you. However, I trust that, in 
deference to general consent and wishes, you will withdraw your 
isolated opinion, and, as you have countenanced by your presence 
our friendly conference, will act in consonance with unanimously 
expressed judgment and desire. Possibly, indeed, you have seen 
fit to modify that unique interpretation of yours since we last met, 
Mr. Lindores.”’ 

‘* My opinion is unchanged respectiag Mr. Macnamara’s inten- 
tions. But that matters little now, as circumstances have occurred 
which not only preclude the carrying out in any wise the disputed 
testamentary clause, but render this meeting unnecessary and 
illegal.” 

** Unnecessary ¢ illegal? what circumstances? what proofs ?” 

“ My proofs—are—here !’’ he replied, as the door was once more 
opened, and there entered a trio—Mr. Lees Harcourt, Frank De 
Burgh, and Owen Shanley. 

A dead silence? Not atall! MHastily, as Mr. Lindores had 
been obliged to arrange his plans two hours previously, he had 


been able to calculate with tolerable certainty on a different, more 
national reception. 
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“Frank !—impossible! Frank De Burgh! Where did you come 
from ?’’ rang in diverse keys, establishing, instantaneously, in- 
contestably, the identity of the true inheritor of the disputed pro. 





There was only one silent member in the group—only one who 
doubted the evidence of her senses, and retained her half-screened 
position by the window-curtain—pale, motionless, incredulous, till, 
through the noisy acclamations of surprise, the old familiar 
unmistakable voice, crying “Cecy,’’ struck her ear. Then she made 


a struggle forward, and the long-separated brother and sister were 
locked in each other’s arms. 


The rest of the party soon recovered from their consternation. 
Mr. Power first, for he always (apparently) mastered quickiy auy 
unpleasant emotion, especially in an irremediable case like the 
present, when his once-boasted faculty of never forgetting a face 
had betrayed him into the very prior acknowledgment of the long. 
lost one’s identity. 

“Very sudden turning up; but this is a sensational age,” he 
said, lightly, in reply to Mr Lindores’ explanations of telegrams. 
“Lost mails, final intimation only this very morning of Mr. De 
Burgh’s arrival in London and immediate departure to Ireland, 
and his own meeting with him at the Kingstown Packet-station. 
This meeting is, of course, at an end,’”’ spoke the lawyer, quite 
playfully. 

“No, not yet.” The words came from another of the returned 
travellers, Mr. Lees Harcourt. He had stood aside during the 
tumult of Frank’s recognition; but now he pressed suddenly 
forward—forward—to where, in anticipatory enjoyment of Uncle 
Oliver’s cash, Queen Mab had taken a triumphant and becoming 
position. She started. “ What brings him back ?’”’ she thought 
guiltily, as, determined to brave the matter out, she rose and 
extended her hand. He threw it from him unceremoniously. 

‘I did not make a journey of eighteen thousand miles to shake 
hands with you, but to denownce you—to tell everybody that it was 
mostly through your fault, all the evil and illness happened to Mr. 

De Burgh. Yes !”’ he continued, turning to the company generally, 
and speaking in a louder tone, and with his old unguarded breadth 
of expression, “it was because of the things she told me, I sent 
word for him to be turned off my place, wandering from whence he 
met with the sunstroke which left him helpless and unable to 
communicate with his friends, so that they believed him dead. I 
felt I had acted badly, and that I was deceived into the doing so, 
before I left this villanous old country ; and I quitted it because I 
was not able then to expose the mischief-maker ; but I never let 
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the matter drop out of my head; and now I have come back, not 
alone to be of use to Mr. De Burgh, but to declare publicly 
through whose lies I was provoked into acting cruelly towards 
bim.”’ 

In blank silence Mabel heard her accusation—exposed—defeated ! 
without a warning, in such an unvarnished, open manner. What 
could she do or say? she turned pale, then scarlet. Her mother 
looked bewildered ; her father momentarily thunderstruck, at this 
attack from the brother of one of his best, easiest-managed clients. 

The meeting of harmony seemed, indeed, brewing into a storm 
of discord, when Harriet came to the rescue. Never having seen 
Mr. Lees Harcourt before, she was of course ignorant of his identity, 
connectionship, with the Vigognes, and great purchased social 
position. To her he appeared simply a dreadful, uncouth savage, 
and she addressed him accordingly. 

** My house is quite unsuited as the scene for recriminating my 
relations, and I shall not allow it to become so,’’ she said 
haughtily. 

Lees glanced at her—‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am—perhaps it is un- 
fitting ; but I have had my say, and I’m not sorry—she deserved it. 
And with all her impudence, she couldn’t deny anything,’ he 
added, as Mabel, utterly frightened, dragged off her mother, and the 
two slunk silently downstairs, followed by Mr. Power, who con- 
cluded it wiser to find out from his daughter, what it all meant, 
before he demanded satisfaction or apology from her accuser. 

*“*She’s exposed at /ast'/’’ emphasised Mr. Lees ; “ and I’il not 
take up your house-room any longer, ma’am—I s’pose Archie is 
in town somewhere ?”’ he asked, turning to Lady Vigogne, who 
had greeted him with a slight nod. 

**T don’t know,” she answered frigidly. 

“Well, I’ll easily find out. Good day, ma'am,” he continued 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, ‘I should like to have spoken to Miss Cecile ; 
but I'll call again—glad the chap is returned ;’’ and buttoning up 
his coat, as if it were a January afternoon, he withdrew. 

“Who is this dreadful creature?’ demanded Harriet, hotly, of 
Lady Vigogne 

“He is Archibald Harcourt’s brother—‘horribly eccentric, indeed. 
I scarcely knew him, happily. Oh, Ido feelsonervous! The idea 
of a man you believe in Australia, and another you believe dead, 
suddenly appearing simultaneously. My dear, I’ll go home; I 

couldn’t stand any more scenes, or sights: I’m perfectly upset. 
Pray, remember me to your newly-returned brother ; he will have 
The Towers now—won’t he t—very nice for him [sighing]. I hope 
to Fenew my acquaintance with him some other time, not to-day— 
1 am unequal to everything to-day, so don’t disturb bim. He 
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and Cecile went into the other drawing-room, while we were all 
talking—good-bye,”’ and her ladyship moved off languidly, assisted 
by the supporting arm of Harriet. 

Within the folding-doors of the front drawing-room Cecile had 
drawn Frank, and with a half-incredulous ring yet in her voice, 
was repeating—‘‘ Is it really you !—How did it happen? Where 
were you ?—Why did you not write ?” 

‘‘T wrote, but the mail, I believe, was lost, and then I was ill— 
dead, for a couple of years. Oh, Cecile! when I was found, and 
heard it was not you—nor Grandmamma—nor Uncle—nor anybody 
I never knew, who had got up the search for me, I felt almost as 
bad as ever.” 

“Then who was it ?—Mr, Harcourt ?”’ 

“ Mr. Lindores.”’ 

‘Mr. Lindores! Why, I did not even think he was aware of 
your existence; and who is that boy?’’ she added, pointing to 
Owen, who, with his acquired colonial freedom of manner, had 
followed Frank into the room ; his travel-stained, dusty costume in 
horribly ominous proximity to Mrs, Fitzherbert’s velvet lounges 
and fautewils. 

‘That is your old friend Owen.”’ 

** Qld friend! I never saw him before,”’ was her still more puzzled 
rejoinder, as the old friend, hearing his name mentioned, came 
forward, and shook her hand in a thoroughly familiar, not-to-be- 
put off style, whilst he announced his delight at beholding ‘‘ Miss 
Cecy again,’’ He retreated, however, with sudden shyness, on, the 
entrance of the stately mistress of the house, accompanied by Mr. 
Lindores. “TI have given all necessary directions about your lug.- 
gage,” began the latter, addressing Frank. “It will be here 
presently, as I suppose your sister’s house is the most natural 
place to leave you—business matters can wait till you are rested. 
You look almost too happy to speak,” he went on, turning to 
Cecy, as Mrs. Fitzherbert poured forth a volley of interrogations to 
her brother. , 

“Not too happy to thank you for all you have done ; but how 
was it you ever even heard of Frank 2?” 

“From your uncle, who put the search into my hands. We 
did not quite credit the authenticity of the report of your brother's 
death, and, I had, luckily, friends in Australia who were able to 
institute the proper inquiries. Did you recognise the young lad 
who came with Mr. De Burgh ?” 

__“No—though Frank called him an old friend of mine. What 
is his name?” 

“ Owen Shanley—an individual, who once lay in wait to murder 
& harsb agent, saw you, and relented without doing worse damage 
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than pulling down a telegraph wire—then ran off; §but in his per- 
turbation sailed to Australia, instead of America, and was the first 
to discover the identity of your brother, and befriend him in the 
terrible illness that resulted from the sunstroke. There, you have 
the whole romantic history, to which (under the prior condition 
of absolution for all evil intentions apropos of myself) I had to 
listen this morning, at Kingstown, before the hero of the tale 
would face my dreaded recognition. Now I must run away, and 
let you realise your happiness, and your brother’s society.”’ 

** And this happiness we owe to you,” she said falteringly. 
“Can you forgive my pride— ingratitude ?” 

‘You forget, you do not approve of gratitude,”.- he interrupted 
miling. ‘“ You would not accept it from me, when (despite the 
romantic halo thrown over the incident this morning) I know you 
saved my life at the risk of your own, I ran no personal 
hazard; so at best, looking dispassionately at results, we are only 
quits—good-bye. I shall come to-morrow, to arrange with your 
brother about the Towers, which will be ready for your reception 
go soon as you and he may wish to adjourn there.”’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
“ HOME AGAIN,” 


AUTUMN’s decay, pressaging shadow, had hung over wood and 
valley, when Frank and Cecy bade good-bye to The Towers ; 
summer’s fullest flush of life and brightness was illuminating the 
same well-known landscape when they saw it again. There were 
no demonstration, for their return, of the public nature that heralded 
the Macnamaras’ inauguration—nothing but the singing-birds—the 
sunshine—the wealth of leaf, and bud, and blossom. “ Great mis- 
take and omission,” pouted Harriet, who had condescended to come 
to the country, because town was growing inseasonable. ‘‘ We 
should have been welcomed with bonfires, and shouting, and all 
that, you know.” 

Her objections, however, were unechoed within the hearts of the 
brother and sister. To them, this journey was simply coming home, 
illustrating and condensing quite enough happiness, without the 
aid of noisy, extrinsic acclamation or greeting. How dreamlike, 
yet how natural, to note once more each memory-treasured land- 
mark=—to pass once more down the fir-bordered avenue—to behold 
once more the old grey ivied Towers peer solemnly forth from its 
semicircle of dales. They would find the house quite ready for 
their reception, Mr. Lindores had said. Yes: Mick, butler 
reqnant again, and very important in his capacity, opened the door 
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and ushered the party into the great hall, that from mosaic 
flooring to the grimy deer-antlers suspended beneath the dizzy 
heights of its arched ceiling, looked just as it did when De Burgh’s 
feet had trodden it before. The drawing-room beyond, equally 
unchanged—its faded upholstery, its tarnished gilt oles, 
seemingly in the exact condition they had been left three years 
ago, even the family portraits had all kept their places—not one 
was missing. 

“ Hurrah !’’ cried Frank ; ‘‘ this was worth being exiled for.’’ 

“ Aye, was it, just,’’ audibly responded Owen Shanley, who of 
course had accompanied his patient, and, to Mick’s infinite disgust, 
had entered the drawing-room with the quality. “ Musha,’’ it’s a 
fine big place we have got, as grand again as Derrycarne,” pro- 
nounced Master Owen, whose eyes only took in the vastness of the 
apartment independent of approximate fitting; and introduced by 
Frank, he continued his admiring observations, whilst Mick, who 
stvod deferentially awaiting his new master’s orders, positively 
trembled with indignant desire to pull the loquacious offender’s 
impudent ear. ‘Och! did 1 iver think I’d live to see the day 
whin wan of the ould stock would demane himself by contact with 
varmin? Och! Austhralia must be the quare place intirely,’’ 
mentally groaned the old man, till his stirred spirit could resist no 
longer, and (finding Mr. De Burgh incorrigible) he respectfully 
approached Miss Cecy. She had lived at the Jointure House— 
she must know what was what. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am—Miss 
De Burgh,’ he commenced sclemnly—‘ but” (indicating Owen) 
‘that boy, ma’am, belongs to the servants’ hall: he has no busi. 
ness in this apartment.” 

Cecy, rousing up from the semi-sad, semi-blissful reverie, into 
which she had fallen, comprehended the scene. ‘‘ Owen was 80 
kind to my brother in Australia, that he feels himself naturally more 
of a friend than anything else,” she explained half-amused. ‘* But 
he does not habitually sit in the drawing-room. He will go down. 
stairs with you, if you ask bim.”’ 

Which emigration was effected in a peaceful and speedy mauner, 
luckily, too, before the magnificent Harriet, having finished a series 
of directions to her own special domestics, had graced the family 
group with her presence. Not much delight, indeed, did she evince, 
On Witnessing the preservation of her early surroundings. ‘ The 
very first advice I give you, Frank, is to burn up all this rubbish 
and get everything new. I declare, if there isn’t the identical same 
crack in the mirror that used to torment me long ayo,” she cried 
agitatedly, as if at least the vexatious seam ought to have cured 
itself, or disappeared meanwhile. ‘I shan’t look at myself, till 
you get a proper chimney-glass, that I can tell you,” 
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_ ** Well, after a little, we can see to such matters,’’ said Frank 
somewhat impatiently. ‘‘ 1 am sure Uncle Oliver did not mean 


I should never renew anything: but, for a while, I want to look at 
the old chairs and tables, even the old broken glass—don’t you, 
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Of course Cecy agreed ; independently of the sanctity wherewith 
was invested in her eyes all this antiquated rubbish, she could 
not have uttered, on any subject, a diverse opinion from that ex. 
pressed by the long-lost brother, whom again to behold visibly in 
the flesh, and hear with mortal ears, seemed to her yet something 
miraculous—-whom to watch, and care, and anticipate, in every 
wish, she felt too much intense happiness to be quite real. And 
Frank needed watchfulness and care; he was not perfectly re. 
covered, not quite his old self even yet ; his mind lacked strength, 
and tone, and though under the immediate stimulant of any 
excitement, such as finding himself amongst his relatives at home 
once more, he was roused to blitheness and brightness, so soon 
as the freshness of the stimulant died, so soon the vivacity subsided. 
Even the Towers, which Cecy fondly believed would certainly 
cure him, and awaken a continuous interest and pleasure, failed 
to produce the desired effect. For a week or so he manifested 
great joy in renewing his old associations ; then, like a child tired 
of a toy, the whole seemed to weary him. His spirits sank—he 
grew nervously petulant, and insensible to every effort on Cecy’s 

to cheer or animate him from the gloomy depression that 
seemed ‘to be daily re-gathering and re-clouding his intellect. 

When Mr. Landores came down, he could not help urging the 
necessity of medical advice. Cecy shrank fearfully from the test 
but it was unavoidable, and, after all, resulted in a hopeful, favour- 
able verdict, —Amusement—variety—the total, yet quiet change 
to be effected by a slow, easy-stage, continental tour—visiting places 
not seen by him before, and therefore incapable of causing any sad 
strains of memory. Such was the prescription hailed with special 
satisfaction, by Mrs. Fitzherbert, who had lately been meditating 
over what she considered the one great deficiency in her past life, 
viz. :—never having seen Paris. 

“Of course, I always say I was there, and all that—for it is 
perfectly ruinous, in good society, to confess, stupidly, one has been 
nowhere. But still I would like to really see the cathedrals and 
shops where I tell people I buy my things, and have a look at 
the pictures, and other etceteras, which it is the fashion to be “ up” 
about. It is particularly the thing, moreover, to be abroad in 
Autumn, and we can make up a nice party, easily.” 

Whereupon she mustered her energies, and canvassed a se!e>t 
band of fellow-excursionists, comprising the Honourable May, Mr. 
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Harcourt, and one or two other kindred souls. She, at first disdain- 
fully rejected the proffered company of Mr. Lees, though he got 
his sister-in-law to petition in his favour. 

“T really cannot consider that creature at all fit for civilised 
society,” asserted Harriet ; ‘‘and of what he meant to accuse 
Mabel Power, I am at a loss to comprehend—Cecy won’t talk of it, 
and I’m dying to know.” 

‘‘Mab acted very deceitfully,” rejoined Mrs. Harcourt—‘‘ Fancy, 
she even imposed on me; and I don’t mean ever to forgive her, or 

ask her to my house again.”’ 

‘‘ But what did she do ?’’ persisted Harriet. ‘‘Everybody seems 
down on her ; but nobody will tell me what she did.”’ 

“Tt would be quite impossible for me to explain what it_all was. 
Lees is the person—he knows—~-I refer you to Lees, He told it all 
tome; and I quite took it in at the time, and promised to cut 
Mabel. He convinced me, she deserves it ; but I dislike hearing a 
‘Jong story, and I never can tell one. Only I think Lees and Cecile 
ought to be married. I think that ought to be the end of it.”’ 

‘* Lees and Cecile!’ Harriet tossed her head indiynantly. 

‘‘The man who was so rude to me}”’’ she cried. ‘I should 
never permit such a connection. We De Burghs look higher than 
an Australian savage.’’ And she was on the point of declaring her 
sentiment still more emphatically, when the haughty expression 
suddenly taken by the usually serene countenance of the Vigogne 

who had married the rude savage’s brother, warned her of dangerous 
ground. She therefore changed the conversation, and eventually 
mollified the Honourable May’s wounded feelings by consenting to 
the admission of Mr. Lees as one of the select tourists. 

“T have arranged a nice travelling party,” she announced to 
Cecile. ‘‘ We should be horribly lonely, going by ourselves—I 
couldn’t stand it.’’ 

‘A party !’’ echoed Cecy. Then she checked herself, remem- 
bering that social intercourse of a lively description was recom. 
mended, as well as sight-seeing, for Frank ; and in spite of her efforts 
to the contrary, she knew her own inner solicitude and anxiety 
were often involuntarily betrayed in her voice and mamner. 
“Though there was really no occasion for uneasiness,’’ Mr, Lindores, 
repeating the physician’s opinion, had assured her, ‘‘ but every 
reason to hope your brother will return quite himself, and able to 
enjoy properly his inheritance, meanwhile you must abstain from 
giving him even a dejected look—remember that.’’ 

‘*T will try, indeed,’’ she promised earnestly, as The Towers, 
was once more vacated, and presently afterwards the prescribed 
European tour commenced, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
FOLLY’S ROMANCE. 


CECILE was not very much delighted on discovering the 
identities of the chosen co-excursionists. Her thoughts and atten. 
tion, however, were too exclusively occupied by her brother, to 
be mindful or regardful of anybody else, or even to notice the 
kind attempts of the Honourable May to bring her and Lees 
together, and so end the thing, as the fair being expressed it; 
nor Harriet’s equally laudable efforts to obviate such a degrading 
consummation, and at the same time effect an alliance between 
her sister and another of the party—namely, Sir Peter Bodkin, 
whose estate joined The Towers, and whose position, name, and 
title were consequently worthy of even a De Burgh’s accep- 
tance. , 

This little counterplot, indeed, formed Mrs. Fitzherbert’s chief 
interest and excitement during her journeyings, which prematurely 
disgusted her, on finding that not alone was Germany to be done 
before Paris, but that the medically-prescribed route must be 
followed slowly, not reached through in the proper guide-book 
fashion. It mattered very triflingly to her that this slow mode of 
travelling was telling most beneficially upon Frank, and that his 
spirits grew more equable every day. “There was nothing wrong 
with, him but nerves, to which I am myself a perfect martyr, for 
everybody knows how much more trying a climate Africa has than 
Australia. But I have just the knack of never complaining— 
that’s all!’’ and she turned for consolation to the forwarding of 
her matrimonial scheme. 

At Munich the party found themselves on friendly ground— 
for here it was that the Honourable Oswald and Lily dwelt, and, 
moreover, the latter’s mother and sisters were temporarily abiding. 

The Honourable Oswald had not, we regret to say, increased in 
worldly prosperity since we last saw him. On the contrary, he had 
lost that diplomatic post with its large emolument, and nothing 
suitable having yet turned up in lieu thereof, he was obliged to 
live on the interest of Lily’s money intangibly eked out by great 
expectations to be realised yet from his great friends. 

‘* He wasn’t suited for diplomacy—he was too straightforwar.!,”’ 
explained Lily; ‘‘ but he will very soon, I think, get another 
appointment he will like better. You know he has two uncles, 
both of whom have immense interest. Not just at present, indeed, 
I believe ; but they would have if a different cabinet were in ; and 
Oswald says such a change may be expected any day, for people 
get, of course, tired of a cabinet long in existence; and I dare say 
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the cabinet gets tired too of doing the same things over and over 
again ; and I'm sure we are pretty tired of living here incog.—quite 
incog., all of us; for mamma and the girls are rather pinched by 
Fred. 

Very extravagant Fred. turned out; so hard that his expen- 
sive tastes should be visited on Fan and poor Clara ; though Fan 
don’t seem to care, she studies and scribbles more than ever. I 

think she is preparing a book, exp!aining why Munich is Munich, 
"or some such:abstruse subject. Oswald says she isa great mistake, 
that thought ages people prematurely, and that if he had a hundred 
children he would not let one of them improve their minds, or be 
‘blue’ daughters especially. I don’t object to men being ‘blue,’ 
for, I imagine, they get on better.’’ © 

Here Lily stopped for a moment and sighed a small sigh ; 
then she revived and prattled on swimmingly again. She was, 
indeed, particularly triumphant, and established in her belief 
of the inutility of bluism, in her views, on learning the story ‘of 
Frank’s vicissitudes and final discovery, attributing the latter 
fact entirely to her own memorable explanation with Mrs. Lees 
Harcourt. “Fan may cultivate her intellect, but she will never 
open her own natural eyes, and see with my clearness,’’ she 
cried; “only for me, Cecy, your brother would never have turned 
up.” 

It was vain for Cecile to attempt toexpound Mr. Lindores’ share 
in the transaction. 

___“ That may be all very well, but it was Mr. Harcourt brought 
Frank home; and only for my speaking, Mr. Harcourt would never 
have gone back to Australia.” 

‘Frank could have come home quite well without him,’’ re- 
turned Cecy ; but knowing it impossible to convince pretty Mrs. 
Vigogne, that any, save her own private view of a case could be 
the true one, she said no more on the subject, feeling only 
too glad and thankful, as she watched the melancholy and petu. 
lance disappear, and the old steady cheerfulness brighten once 
more her brother’s manuer. 

“* I do not care to extend our tour any further—I am quite happy 
here,’’ he said, “It is so pleasant to be amongst friends, +hat I 
can quite appreciate now, Cecy, all these pretty things you used 
to — to me once about the Macnamaras. I do like them so 
much.”’ | 

“So much!” Cecy startled a littleat the genuine, emphatic 
tone. She had vot reckoned upon any mutual sympathy between 
her cousins and Frank, any uniting chord between his buoyant, un- 
affected temperament and the grave pedantry of Frances, or the fash- 
lonable grace of Lily, or—'’ She was forgetting Clara! Clara, whom 
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she had last seen a child, and unthinkingly believed to be stilla 
child, whereas this junior Macnamara sister had, within those years 
of separation, developed into a quite grown-up, tall, responsible 
young woman of eighteen, rather handsome, very lively, and, ac- 
cording to her own verbal description, “ The only sensible one of 
the family, quite a pleasing mean betwixt Fan, who spends all 
her time furnishing the inside of her head, and Lily, whose highest 
object is arranging, and adding to the outside of hers.’’ 

That it was this “‘pleasing mean” exercised the loitering 
influence over Frank, and exorcised the very ghosts of his men. 
tal glooms and vapours, soon became incontrovertably apparent 
to Cecile, as she recalled uneasily her late grand uncle’s aversion 
to these special Macnamaras, though his own relatives, the last 
people in the world, she knew, with whom he would have wished 
his heir to ally himself matrimonially, whose will, for aught 
she knew, might contain a prohibitory clause to that effect. 

It is certainly vain for man to dispose,’’ she thought, half. 
provoked, half amused. ‘‘ What would Uncle Oliver say? What 
will Mr. Lindores? But it cannot be helped, and it has cured 
Frank, that ought to be excuse for anything.’ So she deter- 
mined to banish disagreeable retrospections and conjectures and 
be happy in Frank’s happiness, as he talked, smiled, and went 
sight-seeing with Clara, whilst she was left to the tender mercies of 
Sir Peter Bodkin when Harriet arranged the outgoing programme, 
of Mr. Lees Harcourt when the social distribution rested with the 
Honourable May, whose desire acertain thing should end seemed 
very long windedly approximating to any fulfilment, ‘‘ even in this 
stupid Munich, where there was really nothing to do but make 
love,” : 

*‘ Love-making,”’ however, in its usually received serse, was a 
science as utterly impossible to Mr. Lees Harcourt as_ watch- 
making, bijouterie, decalcomanie, or any other small] fine art, 
which he had not worked, and which nature had evidently 
never moulded him to practise. He had, notwithstanding, 
a few original ideas on the subject of settling down, as he 
phrased matrimony; and he was as resolved as ever to offer 
the golden chance to Cecile, though he felt rather distanced by 
her simply civil manner, ber non-exultation at seeing him again, 
and especially her non-gratitude for his splendid public exposure 
of the sins of Miss Power. ‘That last deficiency he could not un. 
derstand at all ; and he finally screwed up his courage to investi- 
gate the mystery, as he escorted Cecy homeward, one afternoon, 
from the promenade. 

“ Now, weren’t you dreadfully astunished at my saying it all 
out so boldly, and so well,’’ he asked, apropos of his denunciation. 
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“] did not hear what you said, and I don’t like talking about 
it.” she answered, coldly. 

“ Now, is that the way you take it? I think you ought never 
to forgive her.’’ 

“Frank suffered most; and I am sure, if he forgives, I ought. 
Besides, she could not have intended what happened ; and it was 
you,” she added, smiling slightly, “‘ when you expected I should 
forgive quite easily, who wrote the letter, you know.’’ 

‘** Well, F know that ; but I declare I was put up to it, and you 
said long ago you forgave me, and so has your brother, and we're 
all friends; and now I'd be glad that you and I should be some. 
thing more than friends.” 

‘* No, nothing more !’’ she interrupted, firmly. She could not 
pretend mental opacity as to what. was coming next. He looked 
dumbfounded for a moment. We had never imagined Cecile could 
speak so emphatically, though he had observed she had lost the 
extreme shyness and timidity that he had once deemed such manage- 
able characteristics, and seemed to have acquired, instead, a will of 
her own in some things. ‘‘ And ‘a will of her own’ is the most per- 
bivious vice a woman can be blessed with,’’ paradoxically reflected 
Mr. Lees, as he enunciated, rather stumblingly, “ Why, you have 
got a very decided way of telling a thing ; you are quite changed 
from the child you used to be at Harcourt Abbey.”’ 

“T hope I have got even of little grain a sense since,” was her 
unspoken thought; but she replied audibly : “ I should be anold- 
fashioned child at twenty-two, Mr. Harcourt. Now, please, let us 
change the subject.’’ 

The thing ended unsatisfactorily for the Honourable May 
and Mr. Lees. The latter consoled himself, however, by medita- 
ting on the great alteration for the worse a year-and-a-half had 
effected in the mind and manner of his rejectress, whose refusal 
caused a break in the travelling party, as the disappointed, but 
by no means broken-hearted suitor, entering into sudden amity 
with two touring Yankees, accompanied them off to Monaco, agree. 
ing that the gaming-tables there would be better-seeing value than 
all the scenery in Europe put together. 

The Honourable May and her husband presently floated off in 
another direction ; and Frank, being now medically certified “ quite 
well,” his engagement with Clara, moreover, being a publicly-an- 
nounced fact, ready tobe legally ratified by the nuptial damp blonde 
and orange.flowers, home again seemed the universal wish of 

the remaining party at Munich. 

‘‘ For, of course, the wedding could not take place there incog.” 
declared Mrs, Vigogne, ‘‘ but should be duly celebrated, en régle, 
amongst mutual friends in Ireland, whither they could all return 
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eae immediately—even herself and Oswald, as the latter, be. 


fulfilling the incumbent duty of gracing the marriage-feast 
with his presence, might, whilst so near, accomplish a personal 
interview with) those immensely-interested-to-be uncles, and find 
out when exactly the tiresome cabinet meant dissolving. 

This specious little arrangement of Lily’s was straightway car- 
ried into execution. The homeward route being made vid France, as 
Harrict rigorously insisted on seeing Paris, if only for half-an-hour. 
All she wanted was the ‘‘ feel ’’ of being really there, and the subse- 
quent pleasure of recounting this joyous experience to less favoured 
mortals. Her modest desires were exceeded, to the extent of 
three days spent in “‘ La Grande Ville,” thus enabling her to pur- 
chased four dozen pairs of gloves; and, as these were, she knew, 
the things in whose design, structure, and finish the Gallic capital 
had achieved its great historic celebrity, she resumed her travels, 
happy and contented. . 

At Boulogne, their last foreign halting place, the tourists came 
across Fred., who, with his fine dashing, fashionable wife, were here, 
expiating extravagance and folly by performing the family penance 
of living incog. The Macnamaras’ reduced circumstances had not, 
however, abated his flow of spirits, ease of manner, abandon, pride, 
self-importance, or other natural and kindly virtues that somehow 
cling to people through all resources. 

He was delighted to hear of the “projected marriage, instantly 
avowing his brotherly intention of running over to Dublin for the 
ceremony, whereat, be affectionately declared, he could not allow 
anybody save himself “ give poor little Clara away,’’ which was 
magnanimous, considering he had once felt it his duty to deny 
“* poor little Clara '’ an invitation to Derrycarne. 

** And what an old tramp the venerable Uncle Oliver turned 
out, after all!’ he remarked to Cecile. ‘Only, I think it was 
rather shabby of him to omit my name in that famous Will. 
He certainly owed me a thousand or two at least, in acknowledg- 
ment of all the chaperon work I used to take off his hands in those 
‘auld lang syne’ days, Cecy.” He looked at her as he spoke the 
half-jesting words that she felt had been uttered to try her, and 
was thankful she could parry with a genuine indifference of tone 
and manner. As completely faded, dead, and buried as those 
“auld-lang-syne '’ days themselves was the little delusion born of 
them ; and “ How different he is from what I once imagined !” 
was often her involuntary reflection, as with the clearer eyes and 

calmer judgment of twenty-two, she could not help noting of what 
terribly common human clay was composed this former idol, which 
had seemed to the bewitched, inexperienced vision of nineteen 
formed (metaphorically) of purest gold and silver. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


ON THE RUSTIC BRIDGE ONCE MORE. 


“T am almost afraid of telling your brother, and yet I would 
rather he should hear it first from me. Frank, of course, knew 
nothing of Uncle Oliver’s prejudices, and I could not bear to 
spoil his happiness by repeating them. Now, if there be some 
dreadful interdict, of which I was unaware, or perhaps have for- 
gotten."” Thus to Miss Lindores Cecy confided her mental 
tremours respecting Frank’s engagement, as she sat with the 
former in her cottage drdwing-room near Dalkey, a couple of 
days subsequent to her own re-arrival in Ireland. 

“Don’t worry yourself on mere surmises,’’ smiled Miss Esther, 
‘‘T cannot believe your uncle so anticipatorily cruel, as you seem 
to dread, and I am sure you will have an opportunity of seeing 
Hugh on the subject before you leave town. He has been in the 
country for the last week; but was to return to St. Helen’s yester- 
day evening. Truly, if mine eyes deceive me not, here comes the 
very individual, walking up my small avenue.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad! Now, won’t you help me to explain ?’’ 
exclaimed Cecy, as the hall-door was opened in response to the 
knock of the visitor, who stopped short a second as the well-known 
voice sounded in the closely adjoining drawing-room. 


‘* Who is with your mistress?” he inquired hurriedly of the 
servant. 


‘Miss De Burgh, sir.’’ 

‘*Miss De Burgh !’’ ‘The sudden flash of pleasure was but too 
plainly expressed in his face as he entered and met his ward again. 
“TI was not aware you had actually arrived in town,’’ he said, as 
he kept fast hold of her hand. 2 

‘We came op Tuesday.’’ She was too intent upon how she 
ry preface this terrible disclosure to be mindful of anything 

se. 

“ Indeed ! and how is your brother ?”’ 

“* He is quite well, but—’’ 

“* Quite well, and going to be married,” corrected Miss Esther, 
laughingly. ‘* Now, ought not that to be good news ?” 

“ Going to be married ?’’ repeated Mr. Lindores. ‘To whom?" 

“To—to Clara Macnamara. I know you are not pleased.’’ 

“Well, I should just as soon it were Clara anybody else. 
But I do not see any particular cause for displeasure, nor any 
right on my part to testify such. Is it all arranged ?”’ 

“Yes, and she is really very sensible,” half pleaded Cecy. 
“And she has the power of rousing Frank to quite his old self, 
and making him so happy.”’ 


- 
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“ And you, I suppose, made the ma 

“OL, no! But Lily—Mrs. Vigogne, you know—lived at Munich, 
and the Macnamaras were staying there ; so when we got so far on 
our journeyings we felt rather tired, and were tempted to rest 
amongst friends, and——”’ 

** And so it all came to pass quite naturally,” again interposed 
Miss Esther, focussing the rather dimly converging rays of Cecy’s 
explanation. ‘‘ Therefore, Hugh, I wish you would ease this child’ 
mind, which is in a frightful state of disquietude, as to whether 
Mr. Oliver Macnamara may have left an adverse testamentary 
sentence on the subject, which you may consider your duty to 
force.”’ 

“Your grand-uncle, fortunately did not write the sentim ents 
which, I fear, he held respecting his relations of the same name,’ 
laughed Mr. Lindores ; “and I have not the slightest power or 
desire to interfere with your brother’s happiness. I hope he may 
be happy, and Miss Macnamara as sensible as you represent 
her.” 

“Then you are not angry. I am so glad! We are all going 
to The Towers, next week; and Frank was saying, yesterday, he 
hoped you would soon come and see us there. The Towers 
used to look lovely in October, though I don’t think you would, 
at any season, believe in its loveliness,’ she added, a little 
petulantly. 

** So I shall not dare offer an opinion, though I am the very 
latest authority on the appearance of the said Towers, as I was 
there a few days ago, seeing after (don’t be alarmed) only inside 
changes. The old furniture, after all, seemed to have a bad effect 
on Mr. De Burgh, so (agreeably to his sanction, expressed before 
he left in July) it has been not entirely removed, but renovated, 
added to—replaced, where absolutely necessary.” 

** As in the case of the broken chimney-glass, I suppose ? You 
are very kind! You do everything for us, and I am so relieved, 80 
rejoiced, that ‘you do not quite disapprove of Frank’s engagement.” 

** Not quite disapprove—that is precisely the negative testimony 
my judgment at present offers on the subject,’’ he said, provokingly 


conscious that even so much might not have been vouchsafed, had - 


his informant been any other than his pretty bright-eyed ward, 
who had fascinated him till her faults—her very waywardness,— 


seemed but the curve of beauty, softening the straight lines of bis 
own character. 


It was almost the close of the lovely October, when, at The 


Towers, he saw her again. The care and sadness completely 
vanished from her countenance, even the mark of the burn from 


her brow—prettier than ever she looked. Did other people think 
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so. Yes, apparently—to judge by the attention she received from 
~ one or two of the neighbouring county gentlemen, in especial Sir 
Peter Bodkin, the young baronet, whom Harriet had cunningly 
ensnared, on the continental tour, and who seemed a but too 
willing victim to her kind, sisterly devices. 

‘‘T am determined Miss De Burgh shall be married before she 
grows more eccentric and odd,’’ confided the fair match-maker 
to Mr. Lindores during the first evening. ‘‘ She has such funny 
ideas on ‘some subjects, and she spends half her time running about 
amongst the poor. But all young girls have hobbies. [ had 
dozens. As soon as we marry, we forget them, «lon’t we ?”’ 

Harriet, when in gdod humour, had a kind, condescending 
way of addressing “ inferiors,’”” such as she judged Mr. Lindores 
to be. 

He gave her a very slight, indifferent answer, as he glanced 
involuntarily across the room to the distant ottoman whereon sat 
Cecy, rather languidly employed ‘“‘ tatting,” whilst in assiduous 
proximity stood Sir Peter: As she raised*her eyes from her work, 
they encountered unexpectedly her guardian’s quick, but earnest 

. She coloured deeply, though why she could not have herself 
explained, except that the detested Sir Peter, to whom she 
forthwith became uncommonly silent, declining his pressing in- 
vitation to ride his favourite horse to a hunt the following day in 
such a distinct, unqualified manner, that Frank absolutely looked 
up from an interesting téte-d-téte he was holding near the piano 
with Clara, and half-apologetically ventured a modification of his 
sister’s unvarnished negative. 

“‘Cecy is so infatuated about a favourite steed of her own, called 
‘Ruby,’ that she always seems to take it quite an insult being asked 
to ride any other.”’ 

“Cecile, you must give up that wretched little pony,” called 
out Harriet, authoritatively. 

“Oh, no! I like him best. He is in such good spirits now, too, 
and I have a fellow-feeling for wretched little ponies,” she said 
laughing, as she moved towards the piano, where Clara was be. 
ginning to vocalise. 





‘* Let me speak to you for five minutes ?’’ The voice was Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s, and from out the drawing-room door appeared her 
graceful, languid, elegantly-got-up figure. Her ‘expression of face 
was so unusually earnest, her accent so genuinely solicitous, 
that Mr. Lindores, en route though he was for some other occupa. 
tion, felt constrained to accord the required audience. 

_ “It is merely to ask you a question or two,” began the charm. 
ing Harriet, resuming her negligent drawl, as she re-seated her- 
self, “* And they concern your ward, Miss De Burgh.’’ fm 
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** Well” 
“Well!” she repeated ; “it is not well at all, but quite the 
contrary ; and I am very angry with her. Now, in the first place, 
oughtn’t she to get married ¢”’ 

‘¢ That depends on herself, 1 suppose.” 

“In one sense, of course; but she ought not to refuse a good 
offer, I was always told not. Now, is it right ?”’ 

“Tam no judge.” 

“But you are Miss De Burgh’s guardian, and looking upon 
you, in that light, I have no objection to tell you that Sir Peter 
Bodkin has proposed, and I was settling it all, and thinking it such 
a nice thing (for I was aware of his intentions beforehand) when, 
on questioning Cecile this morning, [ find it is all over! Now 
couldn't you persuade her—advise her. It may be only a lover's 

; and if you knew what I went through to secure Sir Peter, 
the stratagems I used to induce him to come on the tour—for he 


“hates travelling, and he is so nice! old family, old title, and just 


the adjoining property to ours. I wish you would impress on her 
that really six thousand pounds could not do better, and she is not 
nearly so handsome as 1 was—not nearly! and I should have been 
delighted to accept Sir Peter ; indeed, I should much rather —”’ 

Harriet suddenly paused. She was about adding, much rather 
have married him than Fitzherbert, but happily checked herself 
ere she committed such a confidence to the keeping of a being of 
inferior sympathies. 

** This is a matter rather beyond my province,”’ he said, as Mrs, 
Fitzherbert leaned back exhausted. “ Besides, my guardianship is 
virtually ended—will be formally so, and Miss De Burgh’s fortune 
placed at her own control, this very afternoon, if she wishes.” 

“Then speak to her, I implore you, before you formally resign. 
There, I won't keep you any longer ; I am quite out of breath, first 
talking to Cecy all the morning, now to you. It is really too much ;” 
and burying her weary, overtasked head in the seductive depths of 
the sofa cushion, she forgot her sisterly interests and exasperations 
in immediate and delicious siesta. 

Where meanwhile was wicked, thankless Cecile ; enjoying a 
pleasant walk evidently, as, on Mr. Lindores hurrying from the 
portico, he beheld her coming along the terrace, holding her little 
namesake niece by the hand. He joined them. 

** In the house such a lovely day ; what a shame!” she exclaimed, 
having noticed his approach from the hall door. “Sissy and I, 
have had such a ramble ; I am breaking her off all her tropical 
laginess ; she is up to nearly as much as [ am myself, now !” 

**'Yes;”’ he assented absently, as a servant arrived to carry off 
Miss Sissy to dinner. Then he added? “ If you are not tired, will 
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you walk on & little farther. There are some things about which 
] wish to speak to you, and it wants half-an-hour yet of luncheon 
time.’’ , 

“ T am not tired a-bit ; but why do you look so grave and sad, 
and about what terrible things am I to be admonished ?”’ 

‘* J shall endeavour to rehearse them inproper order,” he said ; 
but instead of forthwith commencing s0 to do, he became perfectly 
silent, as away from the terrace, she too sauntered and down the 
shadowed walk, leading to where the river was spanned by the old 
mossgrown rustic bridge, noticed in the opening chapter of this 
tale. Older, frailer, more mossgrown it had becowe, affording a 
hardly safe protecting transit, except for pedestrians, over the 
rushing waters beneath. 

But we were delighted to discover it yet, in any sort of exist- 
ence,’’ observed Cecy, as, finding her companion still uncommuni- 
cative, she paused, and leant against the little parapet; ‘‘ This 
bridge is like an ‘In Memoriam,’ whenever [ cross it. I am so 
glad Frank means renewing it, and making it look just as it did 
when we used to hang over its arches, reading our fortunes in each 
wave and ripple, dreaming of the ‘world,’ and longing to be 
there.” 

“‘ Never once imagining it to be the dull, unsatisfactory ‘ world’ 
it has proved,’’ he continued, half lightly, half inquiringly. 

“Not quite that. Though experience taught us both—poor 
Frank particularly—some hard lessons. But we needed them, I 
suppose, if only to modify pride—that ‘ Irish pride’ which Uncle 
Oliver considered our special ‘ family failing.’ ’’ She smiled as she 
uttered the words, though her tone was sad; but she recovered 
herself directly. Now, what are the ‘ things,’ Mr. Lindores ? I am 
all attention.” 

“To begin, then, I have been furnished, by your sister, with 
the materials for a ‘lecture,’ which she has commissioned me to 
impart to you in the form of counsel. She considers you are 
acting—how shall I put it ?~—very foolishly, in a matter whereof she 
has already spoken to you, this very morning, she says. She seems 
to think you and somebody else—I need not mention his name— 
have had a ‘lovers’ quarrel,’ which it would be prudent to make 
up.”” . 

_“* And you second her advice? I have had no ‘lovers’ quarrel ’ 
with anybody—therefore, pray, stop,” interrupted Cecy, with a 
touch of her old haughtiness. “If you refer to Sir Peter—I 
suppose it would be uncharitable to say that’s him--but I do not 
even like him as a friend.’’ 

_ ‘Then why did you colour so the other evening?’’ he asked, 
involuntarily. 
Perhaps it was an impertinent question, even for a guar. 
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dian; for she said nothing, and for a second or two there was 
no. sound audible, but the slow mouldering of the old arches, 
and through them the river, running swiftly to the sea. He 
came beside her; “1 did not mean to vex you, or exceed, as I fear 
I have done, my duty. You do not seem to believe me. Perhaps 
you will, when I tell you that such advice, counsel, as Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert wished me to give you was the hardest charge ever imposed 
on me—when I tell you that I love you, have loved you for years, 
almost since I first saw you. Have I not been presumptuous? 
You do not answer. Yet, by that unaccounted-for blush, this 
little hand, which trembles so, yet seeks not forcible withdrawal 
from mine, I venture to repeat the confession. To-day my 
guardianship closes. Will you come to be the light, the sunshine 
of St. Helen’s and of my life? or must we part as strangers— 
which ¢’’ 

“ Whichever you like.” 

“ Like, Cecile! my own Cecile! at last—at last !”’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
FINIS. 


“THE idea of —after all, just when she could have married 
somebody—going, and on her own responsilility engaging herself to 
actually nobody ! But it shows uncle’s folly, appointing such a 
young guardian, only thirty-five—absurd! No, Frank, I cannot 
get reconciled to it, so you needn’t try to talk me over. Very 
useful and respectable as a person of business, this Mr. Lindores 
may possibly be ; but nothing would induce me to believe he had 
a grandfather !”” 


Mrs. Fitzherbert was indeed very angry, and unappeasable, and 


unconvincible. “TI really think it was for a piece of oddityism 
Cecy did it,”” she went on. ‘‘ How else could such a thing have 
happened ?’ 


How it had happened, Cecy herself was not very clear even yet, 
though she had been engaged a week, though she was to be 
married in three more, though Mr. Lindores’ betrothal-ring glittered 
on her fingers, though she knew she was loved with a depth, and 
constancy, of which she had never before dreamt, much less rea- 
lised, and that she in return cared, had cared for some time past, 
for this calm, lecturing guardian, only pride had forbidden even 2 
self-avowal of such a feeling, pride that she had believed sub- 
dued, modified, but which, nevertheless, lingered, not quite 
conquered, till on the rustic bridge, where, with unfounded anti- 
pathy and ‘aversion, she had first learned Mr. Lindores’ name, the 
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unexpected suggestion of this once-disliked individual and herself 
parting as strangers suddenly tore entirely from her heart the 
obscuring veil of prejudice, and uprooted finally there the last 
remnant of the old family failing. 

But suchan explanation as that would have been most thoroughly 
thrown away Greek on Harriet, from whose soul,'it was to be 
feared, the “family failing’’ could never, by any means, be 
obliterated. She was fond of riches, yet even the knowledge that 
her future brother-in-law was worth five thousand a year failed 
to atone, in her eyes, for his deficiency in ancestors. She did 
not, however, gain the amount of sympathy she had in this matter 
counted upon receiving from the long-descended connection, too 
many of whom had suffered from the want or misuse of money 
not to appreciate the golden treasure largely. 

“Five thousand a year!’ quoth Fred. ‘‘ Never imagined 
Lindores such value! Wish he’d give me the spending of it for just 
one twelve months! Hope Cecy will infuse into him a generous 
spirit. He'll be a sort of cousin now—fancy Lindores! Never 
mind, he’s going up hill and I down, wherefore I’ll congratulate 
him, and give little Cecy (who was born for better things) a 
present ; that will keep him in good id est lending humour.”’ 

“ Cecy is acting right, marrying rich,’’ said Percy meditatively. 
It’s what I’l] do myself; and as there is no doubt of the Lindores 
money, pon my word, I think I couldn’t do safer than ‘ pop’ to 
Miss Esther. Disparity don’t matter, and she’d die off conveniently 
some of these days, leaving me—-what disconsolate widower’s solace 
themselves upon—a jointure isn’t it. (From which suggestive 
query may be inferred the progress in such practical business 
knowledge as agents are supposed to be well versed, Martin Percy 
had made since we last interviewed him.) ‘‘In what sort of pro- 
Pitiatory wedding cadeau do you mean toinvest, Fred. ?’’ he next 
asked—‘* Something small and pretty, like herself ; poor little Cecy 
it sounds so ridiculous her marrying Lindores! I had once a great 
tenderness for her, but, of course, she forgets all about that. Women 
have very slight’ memories !”’ 

“There; don’t grow sentimental! ‘She has sense—so have I. 
My future mental matrimonial advertisement will be good looks 
and such etceteras, not somuch an object, as a comfortable home !”’ 

“And possibly you may succeed happily, Percy,’’ half sighed 
Lily; but she did not just then, further enlarge on the subject. 
Afterwards she said to Cecy, ‘‘ I think you are acting wisely ; money 
is quite next to family. I adore dear Oswald, but I think—indeed, 
I am sure—I would have liked him better had he been better off. 
It is so wretched to be told you cannot have the bonnet which 
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exactly suits you in every particular but price. Yes, it is a prudent 
thing to marry rich.” : 

Thus in the prudential light of a good investment did the 
relatives view the coming marriage. So, after all, Harriet’s chief 

pathiser was Owen Shanley. 

“Troth it’s not much of a match for wan entitled to an estated 
gintleman. I niver was overpowered wid admiration for the same 
Misther Lindores, an’ may I niver sin if I fale a bit elated at gettin’ 
him into the family.” 

This was the opinion of Owen, frankly expressed in the servant's 
hall, where he had become a great authority, and having very little 
work, properly so-called, to perform, he spent his time dilating on 
what he termed “expariences in Austhralia, especially his sad 
sufferings in the bush, wid nothin’ to quench yer thirst but liquid 
gum, that ye’d buy in Ireland for a penny a bottle, an’ use for 
fastening a letther,—enough to make yer tongue clave to the roof 
of yer mouth ; so it was. To which harrowing description, illustrated 
forcibly by a bottle of common adhesive gum, handed round to the 
audience to taste and see if they’d like to be reduced to it for a 
dbrink, even Mick listened, moved with pity towards the young 
orator, who certainly seemed now fallen into a very comfortable 
life-berth, considering his once murderous intentions. Remembering, 
however, the despair, stimulated by evil influence and advice, which 
instigated him at that dreadful time, he was perhaps not more 
guilty, nor over prosperous an individual, than many who flourish 
in this wicked world. Queen Mab, par example who, after the first 
accusation, the first humiliation of being cut, the first disagreeable 
sensation of exclusion from the continential touring party, were 
each successively overhead by’ degrees, recovered her stunned 
faculties ; and by the time Mrs. Harcourt returned to Dublin was 
quite ready, prepared, amply armed with the most specious excuses, 
explanations, and penitence. The Honourable May—just then ‘‘ put 
out,’’ as she styled it, with Cecy —was only too easily won over by 
her skilful majesty, who is, after all, so very amusing and suits, 
and enlivens me so pleasantly, that if Lees were but safely back 
in Australia, I think I would ask her again,’’ secretly resolved 
evanescent Mrs. Harcourt, and so anticipatorily revoke the ‘‘ cut- 
ting ’’ edict. 

Mabel next carried her tears and penitence to her relations, 
from whom she, of course, obtained perfect forgiveness, if not 
entire re-establishment upon former friendly footing. 

‘“‘Mab., you were certainly intended for a diplomatist, for you 
are not straightforward !’’ was all even Lily could protest. 

Enough to have provoked Miss Power under other circum- 
Stiuces ; but now she only smiled as though she felt complimented. ° 
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Indeed, the sole punishment we can record as visiting her was the 
fact—luckily a very painful one to her—viz., that, matrimonially 
speaking, she was not “ off yet.” 

“Cecy engaged, and actually that child Clara!” she said, in 
pretended mirth. “I shall really be the last, except Fan., and 
she doesn’t count.”’ 

“Oh, I am so glad!’ exclaimed Frances, who, at a distant 
table, was bending over a musty folio. 

“Glad, are you, and smiling too, at the prospect of single 
blessedness ?’’ rejoined Fred. “Fan, you are ‘ booked,’ in the 
most literal sense of the word.’’ 

‘‘T have found out its ‘ literal sense’ exactly, and it has been 
puzzling me the whole week. Look, Fred!” 

He followed her eyes as they turned to her folio. It con- 
tained neither a dissertation for or against “ single-blessedness,” 
but a Persian inscription, the solution whereof she had, she be- 
lieved, found out. This was the discovery which had gladdened 
and made her smile. 

“‘ Inevitably ‘ booked,’ ’’ repeated Fred. 

When Mr. Lees Harcourt was first apprised of Cecy’s intended 
marriage, he felt (despite his convalescence from heart disease) 
rather angry and insulted. Due reflection on the matter, how- 
ever, not alone consoled, but positively cheered him into a degree 
of self-felicitation. ‘‘It’s an escape I have had,” he decided 
“ Always hated a woman with a will of her own, and she has one,, 
or she’d never have refused me. Lindores looks a determined 
fellow ; hope he’ll keep her in her proper place,”’ with which 
pleasant confidence in her future subjugation he recovered his 
spirits and temper to the amount of presenting the bride-elect 
with two inch-thick nuggets of pure Australian gold, which he 
Suggested might, without spoiling their primitive form by any 
“confounded workmanship,’’ be worn as ‘‘ really handsome. ear- 
rings.” ‘* I'd just as soon give something to prove I bear no malice;"’ 
he reasoned privately, and I don’t feel I came to this country on a 
wild-goose chase altogether, when I remember how I ‘did’ the 
poor woman. Besides, matrimony has not agreed so well with 
Archie. If his wife goes on as she does, he says he'll be back 
working in Australia in another year or two. Yes; I have had 
aD escape \?? 

Perhaps, of all the recipients of the news, the least surprised 
was Mics Histher. ‘‘ I always suspected it, Hugh; Isaw it in your 
face, through all the lecturings. You did not really imagine she 
deserved half the admonitions you bestowed upon her, did you?” 
“She never seemed worse in my eyes than a little clinging 
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plant, that only needed training in the right direction,” he said 
laughing. “But—” 

“ There, there,” interrupted his sister, laughing also. “I can 
believe you, past all contrary proofs, ‘in love,’ when you begin to 
similitudinise. And so you are to be married before Mr. De Burgh 
and Clara, after all !’’ 

“Yes. There exists an old custom at The Towers, that all 
brides of the house be married in the drawing-room ; and as Frank 
specially wishes to keep sacred this peculiar observance, and himself 
give his sister away, ifnot first we should have to wait much longer 
than I have any desire to do.” 

That was the reason the wedding was to be so soon. ‘‘ T'oo 
soon,” Cecy could not help expostulating, the sad events of the 
preceding winter, still fresh in her memory. But Mr. Lindores 
would not listen to her arguments, nor Frank, when she tried to 
remind him that uncle Oliver, to whom they both owed so much, 
was not a year dead. : 

‘But I am sure he would not object to me being happy,”’ said 
Frank. ‘“ And as to you, Cecy, I am half inclined to agree with 
Harriet, that the appointment of Lindores as your guardian was 
just a ruse to entangle you with a man of sense.”’ 

“I wish he were a man of family,’ pronounced Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, with unrelenting severity. 

**O, Harriet, reflect !—he has nearly five times as much income 
as I have; Clara and I shall have quite to economise, in comparison 
to the splendour they will keep up at St. Helen’s.”’ 

“But you have an old name, and so has Clara.’’ 

“Much good my old name did me in the bush. Yes; uncle 
Oliver’s lesson was a hard one, but it taught me experience, and I 
hope some sense. Certainly, I am inheriting his property in the 
spirit of his will; for, unless I take a relapse, I feel altogether 
cured of what he called ‘ Irish Pride.’ ’ 

With which promising remark, from the one who suffered most 


for, if not from the family failing, it is surely time to close the 
drama, and let the curtain fall. 


THE END. 
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A LIFE’S EPISODE. 


BY MISS C. R. CRESPI. 


THEY were walking slowly up and down the flower-bordered garden. 
path, under the bending branches of the lilac and myrtles, Averil 
Dorrington and Geoffrey Harkness. There was evidently some 
disagreement between them, some trouble which caused such a flush 
to burn on Averil’s cheek, and which brought such a light to her 
-eye. Her companion was calm in comparison, but even he was 
roused out of his ordinary composure, as she turned her face toward 
him, extending, at the same time, in her hand the sign of their 
betrothal. Butas he glanced into her eyes, and saw the mist 
which veiled them, and noticed the tremulous quiver of her lips, 
his heart misgave him, and he left unuttered the reproachful words 
which arose impetuously as he observed her action. His voice was 
very cold and grave when he spoke— 

“You do this deliberately, Averil, knowing that in so doing 
you cut the link which binds our lives together ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but I think it best to act as Iam doing. In the future 
you will be glad that this scene occurred in your youth, e’er I and 
mine could throw one shadow of disgrace upon the name of which 
you are so justly proud.” 

He drew himself up slightly, ‘‘In those words lies the 
mystery. Will you not, at my last appeal, unravel it, and make 
all open between us? If you love me you will not hesitate.” 

‘It is because of that I do not speak. Ask me no more, 
Geoffrey—it pains me here—”’ she laid her hand on her heart at the 
words—‘‘ deeply beyond power of expression that we should be parted 
thus. _It has come at last; and now, this moment of our farewell, 
no need to say that I trust we.shall be friends; for surely this 
one act has not widened the breach so deeply that our intimacy 
should cease for ever. Let the pleasant reminiscences of our—my 
—one romance soften the hard feelings which may arise against 
me, and think of me as one who gave up the love of your strong, 
brave nature with an unutterable pain that it should have gone 
for ever out of my life and heart. It grows too painful to me to 
prolong the parting. Geoffrey, once more let us clasp hands as 
friends, true, sincere.’’ She held out her hand with the diamond . 
flashing on her palm, and smiled a sad, sweet smile up into his 

face, then turned away. He came a step nearer and clasped both 
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her hands in his, while the jewel fell to the ground, where it 


glittered like a fallen star. Moved out of its usual quiet was his 
voice, as he exclaims : 

‘‘This must not be, Averil! Do you think a man’s love and 
a man’s heart are so worthless and frail that they can be thrown 
aside like a broken toy? Do you think that in these words of 
yours, so full of mystery, I accept my dismissal from your life? 
It is hard, Averil, hard to part, with this wall of reserve between 
us. I cannot scale it, and there are no loop-holes through which 
the light may stream. You forget that when you accepted, and 
wore that badge which lies at your feet you said nothing of what 
has now come between us, and which bids fair, from your manner, 
to darken your life. I am awaiting your final answer, Averil,”’ 
and he released her hands, moving back into the shade a step or 
two, with his eyes intently fixed upon her face. 

She raised her head, and answered sadly, “ Don’t make it 
harder, Geoffrey; I bear it badly enough already. No, I was 
younger when J first met you, not sv much in years as in feeling ; 
but this which I tel! you of for the first time has only occurred to 
me lately in the light | now see it. I can say no more; per- 
chance it may some day happen that I may make all that is now 
secret open as the day ; but still believe this from the onset, that 
you may ever trust me as one by whom you will never be de- 
ceived.” Her head drooped here, and she moved, as he had done 
before, farther into the shadow of the lilacs, the tears meanwhile 
falling slowly upon her clasped hands. The faint, sweet odour 
made the air heavy with fragrance, mingled as it was with scent 
of the blooming roses and the early flowers of June. ‘The sun- 
light fell in broad patches around them, and flecked Averil’s dress 
with gold, a stray sunbeam darting now and again through the 
intertwining branches on her soft, brown hair. The gay carol of a 
bird swinging back and forth on a twig above them mocked the 
pain which lay at both their hearts, and the sweet light but made 
the shadow encircling them the longer and deeper. Twilight was 
gathering fast, and mingled with the tender perfume of the star- 
eyed flowers, the breath of the dying day stole upward, bearing 
with it the life of some of summer's sweetest hours. 

Gathering the folds of her dress around her, Averil bowed her 
head, and said, gently — 

“With the full meaning of the words—Good bye.’’ Then she 
turned and walked swiftly up the bosky alley, turning only when 
she laid her hand on the gate which led into the small enclosed 
garden around the house. Geoffrey Harkness stood as she had left 
him save that his regards were fixed upon a cluster of lilacs which 
had dropped from her hair, and which he now held in his hand. 
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For a moment Averil’s head went down on her hands, and her 
whole frame shook with the emotion she in vain endeavoured to 
suppress ; for one moment only, the next she passed through the 
gate, and answered cheerily her father’s call, running lightly up the 
steps with a smile upon her lips. Standing before the fire which 
still in June burned upon the hearth, Mr. Dorrington laid his hand 
on her shoulder, and brought her where the full glare of the light 
fell upon her face. With a little smile on her sweet mouth, she 
asked, half gaily— 

“Cannot even the pure freshness of this June twilight tempt 
you into the open air ??’ 

** Child,” he answered gravely, ‘‘ to a soul never lifted out of 
the shadows, what avails the sunlight ? It glitters, but its yellow 
. glory is cold, so cold that it strikes to my very heart.’’ 

He seated himself in the large arm-chair by the fire, and 
remained for a while quietly looking into the blazing coals before 
him. Averil knelt beside him, laying her head on his shoulder as 
she said— 

“What makes you so unusually sorrowful to-day, father? It 
is seldom that you are in such a mood.” 

‘‘ Averil,”’ he replied, his voice full of pain, ‘‘ to-night is the 
eighth anniversary of that on which my son left my house. It has 
taken eight years for me to learn the lesson; but now, at last, I 
know that I am guilty of all that is laid against the charge of 
Frederick.” 

“ How can that be, father? Of what are you thinking when 
you speak thus ?”’ 

‘ You were but a child when this took place, and though you 
knew that something had occurred to make such a horrible blank in 
the household, you never realised the full meaning of it all. Now 
that you are older, you can understand what was then so strange, 
and, alas! feel a little of the chilliness of the shadow which rests 
upon our house. You know that Frederick, my best-beloved son, 
was guilty of crime, but you do not recognise the fact that on me 
should fall the punishment, not on him.”’ 7 

‘*T cannot see it,” she cried. ‘‘ It is all so strange and terrible 
coming as it does after a long day spent in brooding over what is 
to both of us so full of pain. How is it that we have both been 
re-reading that sad volume, the saddest of our lives? How itis I 
know not, but to-day I have lived over in one brief space the whole 
sorrow of my life-time. Father,” she added eagerly, a warm flush 
stealing over her face, ‘‘ it may be that Frederick yearns once more 
for home and kindred, and his regretful longings may produce this 
iufluence upon us both to-day.” 

Mr. Dorrington scanned bis daughter’s face curiously. 
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“ T ask of you, in your turn, what causes this sudden rush of 
olden memories to your heart? To whom have you been speaking 
of Frederick ?”’ 

At that moment the sound of a hasty step upon the garden-path, 
and the sharp swinging of the gate sent all the colour out of 
Averil’s face, and brought a quiver to her lips; but she raised her 
head calmly as she replied, “ I have spoken of Frederick to no one 
father.’’ 

A sudden light flashed into his eyes, and he said hoarsely, “I 
see it all; you have said farewell to Geoffrey Harkness: have 
parted with all life held dearest in its chalice. I know it now, too 
well, that that act of mine has darkened two lives, while to my 
own it has brought a never-to-be-removed shadow.” 

“Father I do not look upon it in that light. I do not see in 
what you were to blame so deeply ; while for myself I bave tried 
to prove my love unselfish.” 

Fora moment Mr. Dorrington was silent, and then he said the 
words which brought back the life to Averil’s face, 

“My daughter, we must find Frederick ; for henceforth my life 
must be spent in expiating the sin which I reap to-day.” | 

** Just what I hoped for, father. In another country we may 
find him, and welcome him to the home from which he has been 
so long exiled, taking him once more into our lives and hearts. 
But what is your plan of travel? You know we have few ties to 
bind us to England. You are rich ; time and money, will accomplish 
wonders, and strengthened by the object of our quest, it is impos- 
sible that we shall fail.” 

“God indeed grant that we be successful, Averil! My plan is 
merely that we journey through our own country first, aud if there 
aa prayer is not answered, we must seek its fulfilment in other 

One week later, the two were in London, seeking, by carefully 
worded advertisements, as much as by other means, the obtaining 
information of the lost one. All was unavailing; not the faintest 
light was ever thrown upon the darkness, and so they had indeed 
to venture into other countries without they gave up the search. 
Two years passed, and they were still abroad, wandering aimlessly 
from one place to another, losing all hope in the failure of their 
wishes. A new trouble came to Averil,—her father, worn out by 
severe mental and physical strain, was ordered to pass some time 
in the quiet of a German village, noted alike for its beautiful 
scenery and for its life-giving air. 

The latter part of August found them settled for a time there, 
in the village of Unsberg. It was only a small hamlet, rarely 
quaint and charming, with its old-world simplicity and sweet 
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repose. In sketching and rambling along the river banks, and 
through the deep shadows of the surrounding woods, Averil’s time 
passed most peacefully ; and were it not for the recollection of the 
object of their residence there, she would have been quite happy. 
There were but few English people resident at Unsberg, but 
amongst them Mr. Dorrington contrived to form some pleasant 
acquaintances, the chief of whoin was a professor of languages, 
named Lindsay. Indeed, in his company were passed the 
pleasantest of his hours. One glorious day, after they had been 
in Germany some few months, Averil started by herself for a 
ramble along the river bank, a book in one hand; but when she 
reached the spot she had made her reading-room, the tide had risen, 
and she was compelled to saunter back in the same old path. 
Opening her book, she was soon deeply interested, so interested 
that she did not hear the footfalls on the tufted grass of the Herr 
Professor Lindsay, and it was with a little start of surprise 
she returned his courteous bow and pleasantly-spoken ‘‘ Good 
evening ! ’’ 

“ Although the day has been so glorious, its power has not 
been sufficiently potent to tempt Mr. Dorrington forth ?”’ 

Averil sighed, “ Lately my father’s health, instead of improving, 
has broken still more; so it is but seldom that he accompanies me 
in my walks. Indeed, it is only under protest that I am here 
this evening; but he wishes me to have a great deal of open air 
exercise. ”’ 

The professor’s handsome grave face suddenly wore a deeply 
interested expression, and he answered her eagerly, and vet with a 
strange mingling of reserve in his manner— 

“ Although, from time to time, Mr. Dorrington and I have passed 
a pleasant hour together, dare I hope that I am sufficiently in 
his favour to offer myself as his companion during your absence ? 
There are so few congenial spirits, in this little German village for 
one who, though exiled from home and fatherland, still yearns for 
English homes and English hearts—in vain.” 

His voice was almost pathetic in its deep undertone of sorrow, 
as he turned aside, and looked with sad eyes over the blue expanse 
of waters, as if far in the distance he could see the dear white cliffs 
of Dover. Averil answered with ready sympathy, 

“Tf it would indeed give you this pleasure, rest assured that 
you will be ever most heartily welcomed to my father’s house.’’ 

Professor Lindsay bowed courteously, with something in his 
face which betokened a warmer interest than the mere words he 
uttered, conveyed. 

‘Tt will be more than a mere pleasure to me, Miss Dorrington,’’ 
and as she once more proceeded on her way, he added, ‘‘ May I 
accompany you? it is some time since I have seen your father,’’ 
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walked on together, along the bank, slowly and silently ; 
almost as still as the sweet twilight which covered land and river, 
as it fell from the skies. The professor glanced from time to time 
at the sweet, pure face of his companion, with its long fringed grey 
eyes and delicate colouring ; she was very quiet until he asked how 
long their residence in Unsberg promised to be; then a shadow 
fell over the warmth and brightness of her face, and she said 
sadly— 

“T cannot tell; it may be but for a short time, and it may be 
for years. My father has taken a wonderful liking to the place, 
and for that reason we may make it our home for a long time; but 
here we are at home, and there is my father on the piazza, awaiting 
my arrival. You will come in to see my father ?”’ 

Very willingly Professor ‘Lindsay accepted her invitation, and 
entered the garden to pass an hour or two in conversation, As he 
stood on the steps in the faint-light, his hat in hand, Mr. Dorriug.- 
ton came forward to meet him; but at sight of him a tremor ran 
through his frame, and, only the professor’s strong arm prevented 
his falling. Quickly recovering, he bowed. 

“Tt was the strange hkeness to one that I have long lost; but 
who is still dear to me, that unnerved me, You will pardon me, 
sir?” 

A wave of colour rushed over the professor’s face, and he leaned 
forward eagerly as if to speak ; but he only offered his arm for Mr. 
Dorrington’s support into the drawing-room. Once in the pleasant 
apartment, with its rose-wreathed windows and subdued light, Mr. 
Lindsay soon forgot the emotion his appearance had excited in his 
friend ; or at least seemed to have done so, from his yay manner, and 
laughter. 

From that time he was a frequent visitor at River-side, as Averil 
had named her home, and each day but endeared him the more to 
the heart of Mr. Dorrington. The quest was almost given up, and 
as nothing came of their inquiries, hope died in the hearts of father 
and daughter; and Mr. Dorrington had made up his mind to live 
henceforth at Unsberg, leaving his affairs at home in the hands of 
his solicitors. 

Two more years had passed of their residence abroad, and Mr. 
Dorrington, for the first time, proposed a short visit to his English 
home, on condition that Mr. Lindsay accompanied them. 

‘* You have rendered yourself indispensable to me, Mr. Lindsay,” 
he said, the evening he spoke of this plan ; ‘‘ and, besides that, you 
remind me so deeply of one I lost twelve years ago to-night.”” He 


sighed as he spoke, and shaded his eves with his hand, “ You will 
come t”’ 


“To-morrow you will receive my answer, Good-night.”’” He 
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clasped Mr. Dorrington’s hand even more warmly than usual, and 
asked Averil to accompany him to the gate. He stood there for a 
moment, and said gravely, his regards upon her face, ‘“To-night I 
go to meet my friend, Geoffrey Harkness. It is probable that this 
will be the turning-point in my life—at any rate, you will hear 
shortly if it be so or not.’’ Then he said ‘‘ Good night!”’ and was 
soon lost in the bend of the bank. Averil looked after him vacantly, 
with something too sorrowful for tears in her eyes. She kept her 
guze fixed on the scene before her, but she saw nothing of rippling 
waters and flowing hedges ; saw only a garden alley, and at the end 
of it a man holding in one hand a ring, in the other a faded cluster 
of lilacs. She covered her face, and bent her head on the gate ; for 
. the first time it occurred to her that the glory of her life had faded 
on that day, never now to return to its pristine splendour. The 
mists gathered around her, the faint twitter of the song-birds died 
away, and still she stood in the same position, that same scene 
before her eyes. 

A hand was lightly laid on hers, and a voice, every accent of 
whose tones found an echo in her heart, uttered softly her name, 
** Averil.”’ 

With passive obedience she raised her head, and met once more 
the smiling eyes of Geoffrey Harkness. The trouble in her face met 
no answering gravity in his, for eyes and lips were full of light 
and life. She did not.speak, for she could find no words; but she 
bowed in mute acquiescence at his request that she would listen to 
him for a little while. ‘It is early yet, and the history I have to 
relate will take but a short time.’’ He went on, still separated 
from her by the closed gate. 

“‘Several years ago I had a college friend who was to me 
brother and friend in one. As I have to speak mainly of him, I 
will give you some description of his family as well of himself. He 
was the only son of a wealthy gentleman living in one of the 
pleasantest counties in the North of England, a man of ancient 
family, and proud to excess of his good and honoured name. It is 
only at a comparatively recent period that I met with this gentle. 
man, for during my college days something always prevented my 
accompanying my friend home. After leaving Oxford, my friend, 
wishing to study law as a profession, entered the office of a Mr. 
Leslie, a friend of his father.” Averil leaned more heavily on the 
gate, while something slowly dawned in her eyes of the true mean. 
ing of her companion’s words. ‘“ After he had been in London some 
time, and had mingled a little in society, my friend soon had 
gathered around him a circle of—shall I call them friends? men 
who ate his dinners and drank his wine with great gusto, and with 
still greater delight won freely the money he wasted on the gaming- 
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table. In those days he had a morbid passion for play, which re. 
sulted most disastrously. In the first place, he pxid little attention 
to his studies; in the second, he was soon deeply in debt. His 
money cone, his friends (7) fell away from him, and his only safety 
now was to seek the aid of his father. That gentleman paid his 
son’s debts with few words, merely remarking that his estates were 
not entriled, and on a repetition of such a demand everything 
would pass to his only other child, a girl of twelve years of age, 
adding that “no son of his should make ducks and drakes of the 
noble property which had been in the family for centuries.’”’” My 
friend was much humbled, avd applied himself assiduously to his 
studies; indeed, several months passed before he fell into the old 
groove, and mixed with the same old companions. Then came the 
end; his passion for play was his ruin, for, of course, ruin was the 
result. He has often told me that he was afraid of but. one thing, 
and that, his father’s anger; rather than brave that, he committed 
a terrible crime—forged Mr. Leslie’s name for an amount sufficient 
to render him free of debt and a debtor’s prison.’’ Averil’s face was 
deathly white, and her lips were quivering with emotion, while her 
eyes were full of tears. ‘‘ Now, I do not mean to palliate my 
friend’s crime, but yet I considered him then, a thousand times 
more now, undeserving of his punishment. His father was not a 
self-righteous man—no, he was not that, but he was naturally quiet 
and simple in his habits, indeed, in writing to his son at the time, 
he said that he had never felt the least desire to play or indulge in 
any other of the follies—not to say, sins—in which his son delighted. 
My friend did not wait for the discovery of his act, but in an agony 
of remorse and shame, confessed it in person to Mr. Leslie, and, in 
writing, to his father. Mr. Leslie—I have blessed him for it a 
thousand times—went himself to the boy’s father and pleaded with 
him for the forgiveness of his son. Coldly and sternly, the old 
‘gentleman rendered good the money lost, and then wrote to bis son, 
telling him that “‘ henceforth the son who had disgraced his name 
should enter his dishonoured doors no more. I have told all to 
you as it happened, Averil ; and now for the sequel. My friend was 
in a mood then to commit any deed, however desperate, so that he 
was rid of the world and his disgrace. At that time I was travelling 
in the Holy Land, and I did not hear of all this for years after- 
wards. Only one friend rose up then, and that friend was Mr. 
Leslie ; he offered him a home and a position in his office, but it 
was rejected, as we reject blessings often in such cases. My friend 
went abroad then, where I met him, and where he told me of his 
great sorrows. Averil, | am not willingly speaking harshly of the 
father, but can I help saying that such treatment was hard for a 
boy brought up as he had been; for should not a father always 
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emulate the divine forgiveness of the Father of all, who forgives 
though we sin ever so deeply? What think you became of my 
friend, after this ?”’ 

With her pallid face upraised, Averil cried impetuously, ‘‘I 
know it all; he came to Germany, to Unsburgh, has lived here for 
years, and has striven nobly, wonderfully, to atone for the sins of 
his youth. More than this, he has been a son in the truest sense 
to the father who exiled him from the home he should have thrown 
open to him. But I can say no more, the father of your story is 
my father, the only one left to love and live for. But cannot you 
bring my brother here at once that I may with my love atone for 
all he has suffered ?”’ 

For all answer, Mr. Harkness came a step nearer. 

‘Tt is all open between us now, Averil; but how could you 
imagine for one moment that the love I bore you would fail when 
I heard of your brother’s life? I knew that my friend. and your 
brother were one and the same person ; but I knew only lately that 
my promise to keep his secret had separated us, on that day, four 
years ago. Oh! Averil, if on that day he had only come home, 
how much brighter would your life have been! Do you not indeed 
recognise the truth of this, that— 


“In the lives of most women and men, 

‘There’s a moment when all would go smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 

To come back and be forgiven,’’ 


‘‘for to his old life and old ties Frederick was indeed dead.” 

Averil opened the gate impetuously, and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

‘Could I consent that my brother’s disgrace should darken your 
life; for how,”’ her voice sank very low, “ how did I know what his 
other deeds had been since he left home under the ban of his father’s 
displeasure ?”’ 

“But the dark is made light, and it is as it should ever have 
been, Averil, between us ?” : 

She only smiled in answer, and outstretched both her hands. 
He took them in his, and laid in the palm of, one a flashing ring 
and a faded bunch of lilacs, saying simply, “ I kept them until we 
met again.’”’ No need to ask if perfect peace was theirs, for 
the face of each was too full of light and joy for that question to be 
asked. ‘Then Geoffrey Harkness told Averil to acquaint her father 
of all that had taken place that evening, while he himself went to 
meet his friend. 

Mr. Dorrington uttered no word when bis daughter told him 
all; but he sat very still, very quietly in his chair, the > of a 
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great joy in his face. A quick step sounded in the hall, and 
Frederick Dorrington stood at his father’s side for the first time in 
his real position for twelve years. Very mournfully his voice up. 
rose in that wondrous cry of old— 

‘Father, I have sinned against Heaven and against thee; but 
grant to me the only prayer which has gone up from my heart— 
forgiveness.”’ 

Mr. Dorrington took him in his arms. ‘‘ My son, for all that 
darkened our lives; for my cruelty , for your own fault, let this 
moment in which God gives you back to me—atone !”’ 

Frederick turned from his father’s embrace after a little while, 
and held out his hand to his sister. ‘ Averil, can you forgive me 
for the shadow I threw across your life?’’ She only pressed his 
hand in hers, her eyes full of tears of joy. ‘ Does not the glory of 
the noon-day flood our lives now, Frederick? Are we not all recon. 
ciled? What more would you ask?” 

God knows there was little left to desire when Geoffrey drew 
her out to the vine-wreathed porch, and once more went over 
the full glory which had come to them. Her sweet eyes full of a 
peace which had been banished from them for a long and weary 
time, as he said softly — 

**See, Averil, the sun is shining from behind yon cloud, flooding 
land and river with living light. Do you not indeed recognise in this 
the truth, that light cometh with the morning, even after the 
darkest night ?”’ 


terrence ————~| 
Sree ane nae 
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TO THERESE. 
FIRST LOVE.—FIRST KISS. 


First love was wine, beloved—yes ; 
First love stored up for me to bliss ; 
First love that waked for me alone. 


First kiss was mine from virgin lips, 
Sweet as the dew the young bud sips— 
First warm ; wild kiss was all my own. 


First love, first kiss, oh ! sweetheart, stay, 
And fill me with perpetual May ; 
My winter comes when thou art gone. 


MATTHEW SETON. 















SIDERA, 
A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ENGLAND— (Continued. ) 
“ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.” Beppo. 


By RON was very forgiving when he wrote that line, for what that 
man suffered from the cant of this country, and the cant of his 
pharisaical wife no tongue can express. That perfection of form— 
“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form,’’ that radiant genius 
—to be driven into exile through the shrieks of bastard morulists ! 
Dying in the very throes of heroism, his beautiful body must pot 
rest in the abbey, because some prurient deans and some lewd 
canons refuse it sepulture. Not enough, his very memory 
even must be blackened by the foul pen of a gossiping woman, 
who traded on the reputation of having written a book about some. 
body’s cabin. 

_‘* As I pass the “‘ garden of England” can I help thinking of 
Viola? Viola was the peasant maiden whom I loved, and with 
whom I wandered in the Isle of Wight. To be sure, we were not 
married, but that did not matter. We meant to be; but Viola 
died, so that it became impossible. Her little romance I have em. 
balmed in rhyme, and it will presently appear in this admirable 
magazine. How insufferable are some phases of English society 
after the splendid abandon of Beaujoli. When I reach England, 
I find three vices rampant—a passion for pugs, a craze for old 
china, and a mania for Moody and Sankey. Those abominable 
creatures! How have they not deluded the simpletons and 
humbugs who swarm in England! Oh! heroic times of great 
Elizabeth! Oh! majestic age of mighty Chatham! Our soldiers, 
our sailors, are now to be taught hymns brimming with vulgarity 
and profanity. ‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus’’—par example! In 
place of fighting, they must wail. There will be wailing enough dur- 
ing the war, which is imminent—nay, certain |! 

I am quartered with my relations, the Brandons, ‘in 
the neighbourhood of Chester Square; and a few nights 
after my arrival they give a dinner, and invited a great 
Many rich people to meet me. ‘There are some _heiresses, 
but though they may have wealth, it cannot be said they have 
looks. Butoh! those conventional London parties !—how sicken. 
ing they are! Ten minutes before dinner a confused babble of 
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silly chit-chat, then a big dinner, with far too many dishes, which 
you mayn’t eat in peace even, because you must do your duty to 
the silly, shy and empty girl who has been put under your wing 
No wonder the men take too much after such a meal. Nature 
has her laws, and resents stuffing like pigs, and really must see 
her dull and drowsy spirits revived with a full libation to “ plumpy 
Bacchus with pink syne.” Up- stairs, again, the guests ure too 
many for the room, and you don’t know how to move without 
trippling upon some ridiculous train. The atmosphere is 
thick with insincerity, though the plausable chatter seems to 
indicate that everybody is dying for love of somebody else, 
Then Miss So-and-so is asked to perform on the piano. She 
either caterwauls asong or murders a sonata. Nobody listens 
but everybody talks.; and then people seem to be always 
changing about from one to the other. The whole evening 
seems to me a game at puss in the corner. Alas! I miss 
my plain boiled rice, which the beloved Elphinstone never fails 
to give me when I dine with him en famille. Howl love 
to avoid or to fly such dismal festivities, to stroll away at moonlight 
to Westminster Bridge, and gaze on that unrivalled spectacle, while 
I seem to hear the voice of Wordsworth, whispering to me his 
undying lines : 
“ Earth hath not anywhere a fairer sight. 
Dear God ! the very city seems asleep.” 
Meanwhile I hear frequently from Sir Peregrine, Stopford, and 


Sir Peter about Amelia, who has gone with her mamma and papa 
to St. Malchus for sea-bathing. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MR AND MRS. M(DAS. 


“The love of money is the root of all evil.”—St. Pau!. 
“The learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” —7'imon of Athens. 


Mr. CaRLYLe, after alluding to the celebrated fable of the 
man who, after abusing the gods for not endowing him with enough 
of gold, got what he desired, but along with it a pair of ass’s ears, 
observes, ‘‘ What truth in these old fables?’ Truly, yes. Nor 
has Midas passed away like a dream. His posterity roams over 
Britain at this very day, and they have taught her people, only 
teo well, to worship the god called Mammon, “ the least erected 
spirit that fell from heaven.’’ Curiously enough, it happens that 
I have a magnificent specimen of Midas among my own relations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Midas have asked me to pay them a visit in Scotland. 
They reside the greater part of the year at their country seat 
called ‘‘ The Bourg ;” but just now, Mr. Midas having been indis. 
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posed, they have emigrated, for a few months, to the Highland 
lakes, and have fixed themselves in the neighbourhood of Callendar. 
Mr. Midas is reported to be enormously rich, and there is no doubt 
he possesses great wealth—more, in fact, than he or Mrs, Midas know 
what to do with. I cannot state the exact amount of his income, 
for 1 never had the curiosity to inquire about it, but I am told it 
must be at least a hundred thousand a year. In spite of his 
opulence, however, Mr. Midas is a peculiar person. Many a time 
have I stayed at “ The Bourg,” and noticed, with amusement min- 
gled with grief, the crotchets and eccentricities of Mr. Midas. Mr. 
Midas’s hobby is punctuality. This, I believe, arises from the fact 
that he began life as a clerk in a counting-house, and never missed a 
minutein perching himself on his high-legged stool, whence he scrib- 
bled all day long varieties of letters to foreign houses. Anyhow, if you 
are asojourner at ‘“‘The Bourg,’’ beware of being late for prayers. Mr. 
Midas will screw his shoulders up in his peculiar way, (Mr. Midas’s 
manners, I regret to say, are remarkably underbred), and observe : 
“Tf you can’t manage to get up in time, you needn’t stay in 
my house.’’ You must beware, also, of eating different things 
two days running. Ifyou sit next to Mr. Midas and take honey, 
the next morning, if vou don’t repeat the operation, he will say, 
with his shoulders cocked into his neck, ‘‘I never knew a man 80 
changeable as you, eating different*things every morning.” 

In spite of Mr, Midas’s enormous wealth, be sure and not get 
ill in his mansion, or, at any rate, not require wine which costs 
as much as. twelve shillings a bottle. Though it may save your 
life) you may sigh in vain and die. As for Mrs. Midas, she 
believes her husband the most generous of men; and when he 
makes a present of five pounds out of his costly fortune, she is fit 
to go into ecstatic raptures. She passes her time mostly in lying 
on the sofa, having her feet rubbed by some toady, and talking ill- 
natured scandal ; or else in fiddle-faddling with a screen, or some 
other dilettantism. Her strong point, she believes, is knowledge of 
character ; but I doubt if she ever read one aright, and she certainly 
is quite beside the mark as regards your humble servant. Only 
a short time ago, when your humble servant was honoured by being 
brought forward to contest an important constituency, the worthy 
Mrs. Midas, who never looks at a newspaper, wrote him a solemn 
lecture, covering five pages of foolscap, in which she adjured him 
to renounce the infatuated dream of his life, viz., of becoming a 
member of the British House of Commons. Oh, sand-blind 
Midases, so blinded with gold-dust that thou canst not recognise 
genius when itis under thy very nose ! The hero Mrs. Midas wor. 
ships is some common-place, army man, who returns from some 


twopenny campaign, after having shot a nigger from behind a hay. 
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stack, and received, as a reward, the Victoria cross ora “C. B.” 
But the Midases know everything. They think “ the rustic cackle 
of ‘The Bourg’ the murmur of the world,” and the world cannot get 
on without the cackle. When soldiers visit “‘ The Bourg,” Mr. Midas 
tells them, after dinner, that they don’t know a cartridge from a 
canrcn ; if lawyers, they don’t know the difference between the laws 
of procreation and those of primogeniture. Doctors Mr. Midas tole- 
rates because he believes they will poison him if he doesn’t.” As for 
your bumble servant, in spite of his great "gifts, Mr. Midas gene- 
rally cocks his shoulders at him, and squeaks out, in his crusty 
voice, ‘‘I don’t think you know what you’re talking about.” 
Speaking about procreation, Mr, and Mrs. Midas were not very for- 
tunate in that respect, owing probably to being better versed in 
the methods of the Mart'and the Stock Exchange. However about 
thirty years after they were married, Mrs. Midas, to everybody’s 
astonishment, was delivered of a child. Some people said it was a 
bank-note. I came down one morning, as usual, to breakfast, and 
found the following note amongst others. 
THE Bovre. 


My Dear Lorenzo,—I have to communicate a piece of news which I 
an; sure will call forth your warmest sympathies and heartiest congratula- 
tions. As you are aware, it is more than thirty years since I was wedded to 
my dear husband, and hitherto it has‘not been the will of providence to grant 
me, the much longed-for blessing of offspring. About a month ago, however, 
Ihad the happiness of presenting my dear husband with such a darling 
little boy, which everybody declares is without exception the finest child 
that ever was seen. The happy events was duly announced three times in 
the 7imes newspaper ; and as I know that you are in the habit of reading 
the public journals, I have no doubt that you observed the birth of our dar- 
ling. We have fixed the christening for next Tuesday, and I write to say, how 
much pleasure it will give me and my dear husband, if you will favour 
“The Bourg.” with your presence on that day, and consent to stand godfather 
to our precious boy.—Believe me, my dear Lorenzo, 

Your much attached Aunt, 
SOPHENISBA Mrpas. 


P.S.—We shall be a large party on the happy occasion. I have for- 
gotten to mention that both myself and my dear infant are in the most 


satisfactory condition. Of course, one of his names is to be that of his god 
father. 


I am arrived at Callendar, and Mrs. Midas embraces me as 
though I were her all and all. There is a letter from Amelia, 
which we will read next month. 















Love's Enterprise. 


LOVE’S ENTERPRISE. 


LovE glittered through the starry spheres, 
His mantle wrought of living fire, 
He grasped a sheaf of shining spears, 
Composed of human hopes and fears, 
And pointed with desire. 


His wandering course in glory swep’t 
Through realms of ether rare, 
Past secret suns, where silent slept 
The mighty truths for ages kept 
In hidden grandeur there. 


And ever on, as balmy airs 
O’er tropic seas have birth, 
Love.passed down Heaven’s golden stairs, 
Towards that scene of woe and cares 
Immortals call the Earth. 


He sought on earth a living soul, 
A soul of love like his. 

To comprehend the mighty whole, 

To seek the same famdistant goal, 
Love sought a soul like this, 


He saw the rounded world, in space 
Hang like a dull red sun, 

And thought a likeness dear to trace 

To him in some sweet human face, 
’Ere yet his task was done. 


In vain! where swam the globe in light, 
Or shrank to shadow deep, 

Men turned towards the coming night, 

Clutched fast the shadow, lost the Right, 

Till Love was fain to weep. 
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Love saw his laws to darkness thrust, 
To mire of yellow clay, 

Men clung to gods of golden dust, 

Reviled the honest, slew the just, 
And threw the truth away. 


Love glittered through the starry spheres— 
His heart was torn with pain, 

His eyes were wet with bitter tears, 

He grasped a sheaf of broken spears, 
And sought for Heaven again. 


Francis H. Hemery. 





